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LEON CASTLE---A Tate or Revence. 


‘' Ah, sister! Desolation is » delicate thing : 

It walks not onthe earth, it floats not on the air; 

But treads with silent footstep, and fans with silent wing 

The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest bear ; 
Who, seothed to false repose by the fanning plumes above, 

And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet, 

Dream visions of aerial joy, and call the monster Love, 

And wake, and find the shadow Pain.” 





Many are the dark blots which sin hath cast over the page of human 
life; many are the traces of misery and desolation that serve to show 
where the footsteps of crime have been; but never is its power mani- 
fested in such dreadful might, never is its blighting nature shown so fear- 
fully, as when it seizes on those feelings of our nature which are left us, 
the relics of Eden’s innocence, and turneth them to ministers of its own 
dark purpose. 

The main feature of my tale is one far from uncommon; for while 
the loveof gold, or that passion, like in nature though men have given 
it a more noble name, rules with its iron sceptre the hearts of men, there 
will! not be wanting many, (it may be the greater part of men are such,) 
who, strangers to any more gentle feelings themselves, care little for them 
in others; there a fron be wanting fathers, who, without remorse, will 
clothe thei: children in purple and gold, unheeding of the breaking heart 
the idle splendor hides. 

Yet, were I to give such a character to the Baron de Leon, I should 
do him some wrong. He loved his only child Alice with a father’s fond- 
est love; he would have spared nothing to pleasure her, though it cost 
him his heart’s blood. But there was one dh 
baron, of ancient line, whose escutcheon had been handed down without 
a blot for ages, could not give up—his honor, the honor of his race. He 
could not bear to think his noble castles and wide domain should ever 
pass into the possession of a house less nob'e than his own. The safety 
of this matter depended, of course, upon the marriage of his daughter, 
the only descendant of the family ; and the Baron had for a long time 
been seeking for some house whose arms might, inall honor, be quartered 
with his own. The young Charles Longville seemed to him in all re- 
spects a fit suitor for his daughter's hand; and he never for a moment 
anticipated that so handsome and accomplished a man, whose suit was 
backed by her father’s most earnest wishes, would meet with any obsta- 
cle at the hands of the young lady herself. Yet so it was. 

In one of the rambles which Lady Alice had been used to make in the 
surrounding forests, permitted by her indulgent father more freely than 
prudence, perhaps, would have dictated, she had chanced to receive some 
trifling assistance from a youth who served in the train of a neighbori 


noble. Report said that he had distinguished himself by his bravery, 


while fighting under his master’s banner abroad; and of his skill in more 


peaceful sports, of his gentle bearing and graceful raanners, she was her- 


ing which an old Norman), 


self witness. The service he had done to the Lady Alice procured him 
admittance to the Baron’s castle, where he soon became a frequent 

a favorite withthe Baron, as well as his daughter ; the former, with that 
pop ty ne so often seen in such cases, never thinking of the dan- 
ger, that gee youth might engage his daughter’s affections, till 
it was too late. 

The Baron first made this fearful discovery when he announced to. the 
Lady Alice, that on the morrow she would be visited by one whom 
wished her to receive with favor. “ Thou knowest, Alice,” he said, “ that 
on thee depends all the honor of our family ; and it is time that thou 
shouldest wed with some house equal in honor to our own. Moreever, 
I am growing eld, and would fain see a chance of some one to inherit 
this old castle, before I am carried out of it. But I will leave thee to- 
night to thy rest, that thou mayest rise with a bright eye, and a rosy cheek, 
to meet thy father’s friend, Charles Longville.” 

Great was the Baron’s surprise, when his daughter detained him ; and 
a frown darkened on his brow, when, ina trembling voice, she begged 
him not to press her marriage with the youth; yet darker did that frown 
become, when, asking the cause of so unexpected unwillingness, he learnt 
that she had no longer a heart togive ; but when in fearful accents slie 
coffessed that to Gerard Dumont her heart and faith were given, the old 
man was so overpowered with the variety of his emotions, bitter disap- 
pointment, angeragainst his child, rage with himself for his own blindness 
and stupidity, in not preventing the possibility of such an event, by for- 
bidding the young man his house, that he sank down again in the seat 
from which he had risen, unable for some time to speak. " 

Alice, alarmed at the state to which her confession had brought her 
father, knelt at his feet, and with tears besought his pardon. “TI will 
forgive thee, Alice,” he said in a troubled voice, “if thou wilt indeed be 
my child, and obey me. Would that my head had been laid long ago in 
the grave of my fathers, rather than have grown , to hear a daugh- 
ter of the house of de Leon confess that she hath loved a base-born 

ant.” 

“That, father, is he not,” replied the girl eagerly. ‘‘ A base-born 
peasant would not serve so near the person of the noble Lord of Norman- 
ton; neither would he bear the noble brow and lion’s heart of Gerard 
Dumont.” 

“ Curses on his fair face and brave heart,”’ returned the Baron, “ if he 
use them but to bring shame upon our house. He would not serve at 
all, girl, were his birth such as befits thy husband. But, Alice,” he 
continued, in a softer tone, “ think before thou refusest to fulfil my fond- 
est wish. See the husband I have chesen for thee; thou wilt find him 
young, handsome, rich, noble. Think before thou dost that will break 
thy father’s heart.’ 

“Tt cannot be, father,”’ said the girl sadly; “thou wouldst not thy 
daughter should give her hand where her heart can never go.” 

“Lady Alice de Leon, talk not thus. Thou art my only child; thou 
knowest I have loved thee with more than a father’s love. { have watch- 
ed thee from infancy, and as thy beauty grew with thy years, I have loved 
thee more and more dearly. Thave centered all my hopes in thee; my 
name, my family, all rest on thee. If thou dost marry this Gerard 
Dumont, it will be thine own act that will lay my grey head in a grave 
of sorrow.” 

Alice was much moved. “ Thou hast, indeed,” she saidywhile she 

« thréw her arms around de Leon’s neck, and turned her weeping face up 
to his, “Thou hast indeed been more than a father tome. But oh! 
thou who hast loved me so tenderly, wouldst not bring misery upon me ? 
What are riches and honor, when all lies cold and dead within? Oh, 
my father! thou wert young once, and hast thou not loved? Was there 
not once a time when thy spirit was filled with one, one happy thought? 
when to thine eye all nature seemed arrayed in lines of glory? when 
birds, and winds, and streams,—all sounds of earth and heaven—seemed 
to thine ear te whisper one glad story, that thou wert loved? Oh! do 
not thou send the clouds to darken a heaven so bright as mine hath 
been.” 

The Baron stood for a moment in silence, gazing on the face of his 

| child. “Alice,” he said, “hear me. When I was young, as thou art 
| now, I too fancied that I loved one beneath me—a girl, beautiful, and 
fond; but unknown, of humble birth. I gave myself up to the passion 


ng | that'wss soon master of my soul; I let it lead me where it would, and it 
a 


| led me—I dare not tell thee whither. But, Alice, in my heart it set 
sting, whose smart is burning even to this day: it left a curse that hath 
| haunted me day and night, for years, aad years, and years. Ob, girl 
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this is not love: believe me it is not; it is a false deluding passion, that ) Here he was left to await the Baron’s pleasure. He looked around for 


will bring thee nothing but bitterness and sorrow. This is not love.— 


together with its silver cord, busband and wife, father and child; not to 
sow there trouble, and discord, and agony. Oh, my child! cast out of 
thy heart this passion, that will ruin thee, Believe me, it bath not hea- 
yen’s blessing, if it comes not with thy father’s.” 

“| understand thee not, father. hy sayest thou this is not love?— 
It hath brought joy and gladness to my heart; it hath been a blessing, 
not acurse; it would bind us all together with a breakless band. Oh! 
do thou bless us, and Heaven's blessing will come upon us all.” 


De Leon spoke not for some minutes, but paced the room with trou- | 


bled steps, trying to master the better feelings of his heart, which were 
almost too strong for his worldly policy. But the latter conquered; and 
turning to his child, he said in a stern voice, ‘ No blessing will come up- 
on the child who despises her father, and humbles her father’s house.— 
If thou dost marry this man, thou wilt bring upon thy head the dread 
curse of a father’s broken heart. To-morrow morning, Charles Long- 
ville will visit thee. Receive him kindly, or from that time thou shalt no 
longer be my daughter.” With these words he left the room. 

€ pass over some time that elapsed after the scene we have de- 
scribed—a time that made a sad change in Alice de Leon. 
lustrous eye had grown dim! the blush of health upon her cheek was 


gone ; her light and fairy-like step had become heavy, as though all the | 


elasticity of youth had passed away. She was the betrothed of Charles 


Longville. She had seen her father’s health decaying, care making deep | 


furrows in his aged brow ; she had heard him walking ‘restlessly in his 
room, during the hours of night; or groaning heavily in his sleep—and 
she could not kill her father. Gerard Dumont had of course been ba- 
nished from the castle by the Baron’s orders; but, by the help of her 
attendant maiden, she had managed to let him know all the circumstan- 
stances which forced her to take back the faith she had plighted to him. 
On him, too, their dark fate pressed with a heavy hand; but while his 
heart was well nigh breaking, he was obliged to confess that he could not 
have wished her to act otherwise. 

It wanted only a few days to the time appointed for the marriage, 
when one evening a servant informed the Lady Alice, that an old man 
stood without, desiring earnestly to speak with her: he had the appear- 
ance of a pilgrim, and said that he was travelling homewards from a long 
journey, and had matters of great importance to communicate to Lady 
Alice de Leon. Lady Alice bade her maid desire him to tell his news 
to the Baron; but, when she returned with the pilgrim’s earnest request 
to be allowed to see her, affirming that his tale would be told to no one 
but herself, she consented to admit him. He seemed very old, with long 
white hair; yet his grey eyes had not lost all their lustre; and a close 
observer might bave marked in them a somewhat evil expression. Ma- 


king a low reverence to the lady, he seated himself, at her command, | 


and appeared rather embarrassed how to commence his story. ‘ Would 
it be asking too mnch, lady, to let an old man speak with thee quite alone 
for a few moments,”’ he said, for Alice had desired her maid to remain 
in the room. 

“You may trust my attendant,” she replied, “with any thing that 
touches my own welfare. 

“Tt might be better otherwise,’ returned the seeming pilgrim; “ but 
let it be so, if it is thy pleasure.” He paused. “ Thou wilt wonder, 
lady, that an old man should dare to address thee, high-born and beauti- 
ful, on such a subject. But I have known thee long, lady; loved thee, 
as an old man might love his daughter ; and 1 would fain do aught in my 
power to minister to thy happiness. A few words will show that I know 
thee. Thy mother died when thou wert yet an infant; and chou hast 
loved thy father so dearly, that thou art now about to sacrifice thyself for 
him, by marrying a man thou dost not love.” 

“‘T have but little thanks to give thee,” said Alice, proudly, “ for pry- 
ing into the secrets of my family, and then coming to tell me what I know 
full welj.” 

“ Hear me out, lady,” continued the old man. 
unknown birth. I know his parentage.” 

Alice started, but did not interrupt him. 

‘His parents were noble as thine own. And this was my purpose in 
coming hither; to offer thee, if thou wilt accept them, my services with 


thy father; te whom I will tell such things, that he shall himself desire 
the match as much as than dost.” 


“* Thou lovest one of 


“ But art thou sure of this, old man?” she replied, looking attentively | 


in his face. “ But if it be so, it is too late. 
age cannot be put off. 

“ Think, lady, how thy father’s heart will leap with joy, to find his 
honor and thy happiness can both be saved.” 


All is prepared, the marri- 


Alice. 


“Nay,” interrupted the oldynan, “let thy father himself judge of that. 
Have I thy leave to speak with him upon the subject 7” 

“If my father chooseth to see thee, of course I cannot prevent it. In 
truth, I see not why thou hast spoken to me on the matter.” 

“For this reason: I know report doth often tell foul lies; and I would 


learn from thine own lips the truth, lest I had done thee a harm instead 
of a kindness. Farewell, lady. 


may be brighter. 

By the order of Lady Alice, the old man was 
hall, hung around with trophies of de 
and arms, and other 


conducted to a large 
. p Leons’ ancient prowess; banners, 
spoils taken in battle, as well as old family pictures. 


| some minutes, seemingly lest in thought. 
Love’s nature is to bless, not to curse—to fill the heart with joy, and bind | 


Her dark, | 


“I fear his honor would be in danger, with the Longvilles ;” eaid | 


When we next meet, I trust thy fortunes | 


“ Pride goeth before a fall,”’ 

“I have waited long, de Leon, for my time ; 

but I knew it would come. I knew that crimes like thine would not die 
unrevenged. And I know not how | could more deeply wound thee—and 
thy child,’ he continued; “ the sins of the fathers shall be visited upon 
the children,’ He was interrupted by the entrance of the Baron. 

‘Thou wouldst speak with me, old man ;"’ he said. “If thou bast a 
boon that I can grant, it shall be thine.” 

“ Knowest thou to whom thou makest so gracious an offer, Baron de 
Leon,” said the old man, looking earnestly at him. 

I know thee not,” he replied. 

“Thou krewest me once—my name is Grant.” 

De Leon started as though a serpent had bitten him. 
deed the father of “ 

“J was the father of the unhappy Mary de Leon,” he said, pausing or. 
the last words. 

“ How meanest thou that ?”’ returned the Baron, with a frowning brow. 

“That paper may convince thee that the betrayer was betrayed ;”’ and 
the old man handed him a paper as he spoke. De Leon unfolded it, and 
with a gesture ot astonishment looked through it. With a somewhat 
scornful smile, he returned it, saying, “whatever might have been thy 
purpose in coming to me, it was a bad plan to bring ferged papers.” 

The old man took the paper, and repeated calmly, “ It is atrue paper, 
Buron, not a forgery; and it was a true marriage between thee and my 
daughter Mary, and not a cheat, as thou didst suppose. The priest him- 

| self gave me that paper. It seems thy agent had more conscience than 
his master.” 

It was indeed true. A heavier vengeance than he had yet felt was 
coming on him for his early crime. And it had brought him misery 
enough before this—years of bitter remorse for the fate of a young and 
trusting girl, whom he had (as he thought) betrayed, and then turned 
away to give birth to an infant, and perish. But now the staff that he 
had most leaned upon was breaking. It was in this old man’s power to 
ruin him, to blast his fame, by showing that his daughter, so prized, so 
loved, so doted on, whom he was about to give away in marriage, with 
such pomp and splendor, was not legitimate; for he knew that poor Mary 
was alive, after he had married the mother of Alice. 

The wrongs that his daughter had received at the hand of de Leon had 
driven Grant almost mad; his passion settled down into a deep, burning 
desire of revenge, which he had fostered in his heart for years, without 
an opportunity of taking what seemed to him sufficiently dreadful ven- 
geance. Now the time had come when he would wound him in the ten- 
derest points of his nature,—in his daughter, and in his pride. At pre- 
sent, however, he veiled his dark purpose, and professed that he had 
come to retuin good to his child for the evil de Leon had done his own. 
He promised eternal secrecy if the Baron would consent to the marriage 
between Alice and Gerard Dumont—on no other terms. If these were 
not agreed to, his tale should be told. Pressed by the fear of yet greater 
| shame, the Baron at length consented. He even promised that to his 

daughter he would appear to delight in the prospect of happiness before 

her; while to Charles Longville the refusal was to come from Alice 
| alone. 

Again we pass over some time, and Alice stands at the altar the bride 
of Gerard Dumont. The brightness hath come back to her dark eye, 

| and her cheek hath the color of health as well as the bridal blush. The 
| bridegroom turns from the altar, to pour out his thanks to the Baron de 

Leon, too, fur his gracious favor. At first de Leon heard him not, for 

his thoughts had wandered back into the depth of past.ycurs—to the 
| time when he had stood at an humbler altar, with no mo mp and ce- 

remony than sufficed to mock and ruin one who had given him that holi- 
est of earthly gifts, a maiden’s trusting love. Startled from his rewerie by 

Dumont's address, he returned ahasty answer, when suddenly be seemed 

so struck with the figure before him, that he hardly restrained the excla- 
mation that had risen.tohis lips. Perhaps the memories so vividly re- 
called to his mind at that time cansed him to remark the likeness he had 
never scen before. With great difficulty he stréve to conceal the dread- 
ful thought that passed through his mind. But there was one present 
who had noticed his confusion—the old man Grant. ‘‘ Ha!” heexclaim- 
ed, as he advanced towards the astonished group, ‘art thou better of 
| thy blindness? Lord Normanton,’’ he continued, turning to Dumont’s 


patron, who had been present at the ceremony, “ canst thou tell us who 
this youth is?” 


he muttered to himself. 


“ Art thou ia 


“All I can tell,” replied Lord Normanton, “the Baron knows already. 
A dying gir! sought shelter under my roof, and as she died, I swore to- 
protect her child. She said his father was noble, and had married her, 
but bad afterw ards discarded her, affirming that the marriage was not a 
true one. 
“Theu knowest more, I think,” said the old man, looking fxedly at 
him; ‘‘did she not tell her name?” 
‘She did,” he replied, “* but I swore not to disclose it, unless to bene- 
| fit her child.” 
“ Nevertheless, my lord, thou mayest tell those who know it already. 
Was it not Grant?” 
“It was, indeed,” said he, in surprise, ‘ how didst thou know it?” 
‘Mind not that now, my lord, but look to the Baron de Leon; me- 
thinks he hath swooned. Lady Alice de Leon,” he continued, “ I have 
| performed my promise; nay, start not that I call thee so, for that is still 
thy name. Thy husband’s poor mother was really married to the Baron 
| de Leon, thy father. Here is the cortificate of their marriege. 1 was her 
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father. But 1 am old, and will not stay to check your wedding gaieties. 
1 have done what I came hither for—I have done that for which I have 
lived 40 many weary years. On the betrayer of my child—on him who 





brought misery into the cld man’s home, and desolation to his hearth— 


on him and his race—I have had revenge !” 
© —————— EE 


HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN. 


eY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF ‘‘STORIES OF WATERLOO,” &Xc. 








[Continued from page 305.] 
CHAPTER XXII. 
i RSCAPE—BUT MR. SLOMAN MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. 
“ Malcolm. This murderous shaft that’s shot, 


Hath not yet lighted ; and our safest way 
Is, to avoid the aim.” 
* * 


* . . . 


“ Por ’tis the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar.” 


SHsKksPeaRe. 

It was piteh dark, and the locality es much unknown as if I had been 
diopped into Kamschatka. What the devil was] todo? I threw my 
cloak off, rolled it round my left arm, and firmly grasped my sapling ; 
then, commending myself to the especial protection of St. Patrick, I en- 
deavored to retrace my steps. 


I blundered on for half a minute, a low rascally whistle immediately 


| 


in my rear assuring me that I was in villanous society, from which the | 


sooner I parted company the better. Moving a pace or two forward, my 
steps evidently attracted the attention of the scoundrels, for a low voice 
inquired, ‘ Ig that you—Josh ?”’ 

I never felt less inclination to be communicative, and silently continued 
my retreat. The suspicions of the cut-throats weie jetta I heard 
a voice desire his comrade to ‘Come on;” adding, with an oath, “the 
bird’s alarmed !”” 

It was idle attempting te steal a march upon an enemy already on 
the aler.; and a dreadful conviction shot across my mind, that escape 
from assassination was hopeless. To be coldly butchered in the dark 
—to be hurried from the stage of life at the very moment of my en- 
trance on it—and in the spring of manhood to fill a bleody grave, with 
every thing prospectively-before me which renders human existence de- 
sirable—the thought was horrible. These feelings were but momen- 
tary, and other ideas filled my mind. To resist to the uttermost—to 
display, even in death, a tiger-like ferocity—this changed the current of 
my thoughts, and a@ soul-sinking despondency gave place to the ter- 
rible calmness which desperate circumstances produce. I quickened 
my pace—my steps fell heavily on the payement—the murderers in- 
creased their speed—and both parties rushed forward in the dark; I 
at random, and they in the full expectancy of attaining their object, 
and gaining the recompense which was to be contingent on my de- 
struction. 


Acquainted with the locality of the dark lanes in which T found my- | 


self unfortunately involved, the scoundrels closed upon me fast, and ut 
last | was regularly bronght to bay. 

‘* Back, villains!” I exclaimed. 

* All’s right—that’s he—at him, Jim!’ was responded. 

In one thing the darkness favored me. My sapling was uaperceived ; 


the ruffians closed fearlessly—and the first intimation that they had | 
“caught a tartar,” was by tne bolder of the twain being sent to the | 


ground with a crashing blow that shattered his jaw bone, and rendered 
him hers de combat. His companion instantly fell pack, and I was 
about to wheel round and continue my retreat, when a heavy blow from 
behind knocked off my hat, and a knife grazed my arm through the 
folds of my cloak that, fortunately for me, had formed its protection.— 
Need I say that the fresh assailants were the bravo and hunchback ? 


While, encouraged by their assistance, the scared ruffian resumed the 
offensive. 


My chances of escape appeared utterly hopeless. The ruffians, by | 


dividing my attention on either side, had enabled the hanchback to 
creep in and grasp my legs within his long and bony arms. Happily 
the knife dro from his hold in bis first attempt to stab me, and the 
night was too dark to enable him to pick it up again. I strove to shake 


him off, but the wretch clung to me with that virulent tenacity with | mistered me, and that looked squally)—“ and you seem a man born te 
In the attempts to free | 
myself from the cripple, I struck my foot against a stone, stumbled, | 


which a reptile coils itself around its victim. 


and, before I could recover my footing, a blow brought me to the ground, 
the assassins sprang in, and my fate seemed sealed. 

That brief space of exquisite agony I shall never forget. Oh, God ! 
how hard it is todie! and die, as I should, by felon hands, prostrate and 
powerless, murdered ‘i’ the dark,” without the satisfaction of even in 
an expiring effort “ stinging the wretch that stung me.”’ That moment's 
misery was ended. Steps were heard. I hailooed ‘‘ Murder!’ A voice, 
and, saints and angels! an Irish one, replied. 

The hunchback then hastily cried, “Quick !—strike!—brain him !”” 

I caught the miscreant by the throat as the last word passed his lips 


remembered—and yet the hand that held the water to my lips was my 
foster brother's. By 8 consciousness returned. 

“Where am I?” I muttered. 

“ Arrah, the Lord only knows!” responded the ratcatcher. 

“Was I not attacked—stabbed—knocked down? Who were the 
assailants? Where are they?’’ | eontined, as wandering recollections. 
of the past flitted across my memory. 

“Sorra one of us knows who they were; but if you searched Londox 
through, you would’nt pick out an uglier couple. One was a spider- 
built divil without a back, and the other a black-muzzled thief of a Jew, 
with whiskers you could hang your hat on. They're off—bad luck par- 
sue them !—and among these twists and turnings, ye might as well look. 
for a rat in a rabbit warren, as ferret them out, the ruffians of the 
world !”” 

{ rose with slight assistance, but staggered like a drunken man, and 
preceded by the watchmen to give us light, walked slowly on, leaning ox 
the arma of my deliverers. We reached a public-house at no great dis 
tance? and having committed me to the care of the landlord and She- 
mus Rhua—guided by a Charlie, Mark Antony set out to find a surgeom, 
perfeetly unconscious who the stranger was, w!om timely assistance had 
so miraculously preserved from murder. 

He returned ; the discovery was made; and need | describe what & 
meeting between persons attached by the tie of fosterage, under suek» 





| circumstances, would be? I heard the detail of my deliverance. The 


surgeon dressed my wounds, and prowounced them merely flesh ones ; 
for the knife had only razed the skin, and, in the dark, the blow intended 
as a coup de grace, had missed the head, struck against the curb-stene, 

and fallen on the shoulder lightly. That I had been marked out for de- 
liberate assassination, the gipay’s warning, the adventure in Mr. Spicer’s 

house, and the discovery of a clasp-knife and jemmy dropped on the field 

of battle, sufficiently established. We received those trophies from the 

venerable conservator of the city’s peace, paid him a fitting remuneration. 
for the services of his lantern, and parted nearly at the same spot from 
which a woman’s wiles had so recently seduced me—to wit, St. Panl’s - 
I to return to my own inn by a hackney coach, and the ratcatcher and my 
foster brother to repair to the place from whence they came, with an ser 

rangement to meet next morning— 


“ That we would all our pilgrimage dilate, 
‘Whereof by parcels we had something heard, 
But not intentively.” 

I drove to Mr. Hartley’s residence. He was at home; and as Doms 
nique had signified that I was anxious to speak with him before he re- 
tired for the night, he was waiting my return in the drawing-room. 
found him leaning against the mantel-piece, buried in deep thonght. Hie 
back was turned from me; and as I unclosed the door softly, for a few 
moments he was unconscious of my presence. 

“ Might he be trusted yet?” he muttered to himself. ‘TI think so— 
for he loves her. Would it not be premature?” He raised his eyes— 
‘Ha, Hector! returned! What means that patch across your fore 
head?” 

“An attempt,” I anawered, ‘*haa been made upon my life, and failed” 

“Indeed! Where—and by whom?” he asked eagerly. 

Here was I again in trouble. To recount the evening’s “ moving xe 
cidents” without a formal introduction of the soldier’s daughter, would 
as a narrative, prove lame and inconclusive, as to enact Hamlet with the 
omission of the Prince of Denmark. I doubted whether Mr. Hartley 
would approve of my advocating the young lady’s claims upon the govern- 
ment; and, from his starched notions respecting female propriety, it was 
most probable he would consider a nocturnal interview not exactly 9 re- 


| gular procedure. I commenced accordingly, ‘‘ in fear and terror,” as the 
| lawyers say; told a confused story of meeting a girl in a fog; blundered 


at bringing herinto a tavern ; and totally broke down when we met in Se 
Paul's church-yard, on our way to the domicile of her respectable rele 
tive. As we proceeded in the dark, no doubt I stammered more. 

“Come, Hector,”’ said Mr. Hartley, “out with the whole truth; 
hate half confidence.” 

On I went. With the acute auditor I had to deal with, it would be 
useless to attempt concealment ; and he listened with deep interest, and 
as I fancied, nv trifling mixture of displeasure, until I brought my story 
to a close. 


“You have had a marvellous deliverance, Mr. O’Halloran’’—(He 


be the dupe of villains, through the agency of that worst of curses, a vi 
cious woman. One would have thought that your recent escape from 
spoliation and disgrace by that amiable coterie in Jermyn street, woul 


| have made you rather cautious in forming acquaintanceships with stran- 


gers, and believing every fabricated tale you heard. IT amacandid man, 
and pardon me, while I give you a proof of my sincerity. 1 eredit your 


| tale, and totally disbelieve your motives. You could not be fool enougt 


—and next moment two figures flitted past my fading vision, as a blow | 


fell upon my head, and laid me senseless. 
Presently 1 awoke as from a dream. A man supported me; another 


put a cup of water to . lips; and a couple of crippled watchmen held 
their lanterns over us. 1 looked at my supporter: he was strange. My 


rye turned to his companion, In whe dim hight his features were not 


to remain for a second, in ignorance of the true character of this lady of 
the fog; for none but the profligate of her sex would accede to the re 
quest of a young gentleman of twenty-one, and, at first sight, grant him « 
nocturnal interview. This may seem impertinence in me, who, apps 
rently, have no right or interest in inquiring into your love affairs—nl 
though I must confess, that in the selection of your female acquaintances 
you have not been particularly fortunate.” 

” « However imprudent, or, indeed, improbable my conduct may appear 
I assure you, sir, upon the unblemis honor of a gentleman, that my 
motives were precisely what I described them,” I replied, with a firm 
nees of voice and manner, that at once guaranteed my truth. 
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Mr. Hartley looked at me fora moment. He saw that his suspicions 
had hurt me; and, convinced of my sincerity, he held out his hand, 
which I accepted. 

“* Hector, P believe you, and acquit you of every thing but conceal- 
ment. Did you know the deep interest I feel in all that concerns your 
character and future fortunes, you would forgive me in testing your mo- 





' 


tives and actions so rigidly as I do, and have done. No more of this at 


present. Where is that scrawl you received this evening frem the wo- 
man whom you encountered with my daughter in the park? Your hand 
is feverish. Although you may not feel it at present, you could not have 
passed through the deadly struggle you have described uninjured. To 
bed, friend Hector; Dominique, a second time, shall look to your 
wounds, and [ for once play gallant, and keep your appointment with 
the lady of the bridge. Hark! the clock chimes. Half-past eleven. 
The ‘trysted hour’ is twelve.”’ 


I assured Mr. Hartley that I neither required leechcraft nor repose, but | 


‘was most willing he should bear mecon.pany. The negro was summon- 
ed; his master gave orders in a whisper; I filled a glass of wine and wa- 
ter; Mr. Hartley unlocked a mahogany case, presented me with a brace 
of beautiful pistols, and put another brace into his own pockets; told 
me they were loaded; and next moment the sable funetionary appeared, 


with a dark lantern in one hand, and a bludgeon in the other. All we | 


required was the companionship of the ratcatcher and Mark Antony, to 
enable us to take regularly to the road, and rob every coach within sound 
of Bow bell; at least, so said Mr, Hartley. 

Were it possible, the night was darker than when I kept my assigna- 
tion with the soldier's orphan; three quarters chimed ; and ere the hour 
of meeting struck, we were punctually at the place appointed. 

The bridge was wrapped in fog; and the two or three lamps that 
still burned, flared such a dull and yellow light, as merely rendered 
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Mr. Sloman deigned no reply ; but, producing a leather case from his 
side-pocket, he reckoned over nine bank notes. 

“ T don’t know a nicer thing to look at, than a clean hundred-pound 
flimsy fresh from the hank,” observed Mr. Sloman, playfully. 

Suddenly the streét bell rang, and a low and peculiar whistle followed 
the sound. Mr. Brown started. 

‘By heaven ! that’s not Frank’s signal,” he exclaimed. Something 
is wrong, or the hanchback would be the first to bring the intelligence.”’ 

Another and a louder ring, told the impatience of the midnight visiter ; 
and Mr. Brown descended to the lower story to ascertain who it was at 
this late hour required admission. The answers from without satisfied 
him that the stranger might be let in. The chains rattled ; the bolts 
were drawn ; again the deor was carefully secured ; and Mr. Brown re- 
turned to his state apartment, accompanied by a very repulsive-looking 
gentleman, namely, the swarthy Israelite, who, earlier in the evening 
had been reconncitered by the captain and his companion while lying 
perdu in Mr. Spicer’s lumber-room. 

The ruffian’s face was flushed, one eye was swollen and discolored, 
the collar was torn from his coat, and blood-stains were visible on his 
hands andlinen. His whole appearance was that of a man recently en- 
gaged in some sanguinary affray. 

A pause ensued. Mr. Brown filled a glass of brandy, which the Jew 
diained to the bottom. 

. “ What news, Josh ?”’ said the host, in anunder tone. “ Is the job 
one 9” 
“* No mistake about it,” returned the bravo. 
“‘You had a tussle for it,’ remarked the host, as he threw a careless 


| look over the outer man of the Jew, which gave ample indication that 
| the affair he had been recently employed in, to him had proved no sine- 
| cure. . 


“darkness visible.’ The night was raw and chilly, and, save a few | 
| ness these fifteen year; lifted three stiff uns of a night; been shot at 


passing citizens, “few and far between,” the causeway of Blackfriars 
was deserted. It wasan hour when none but theunfortunate are abroad ; 
a night when only the houseless are encountered. All that was orderly 


“J tell you what, Mr. Brown, I have been in the general line of bis- 


half-a-dozen times; got lagged; escaped transportation; and gone 


| through as much rough work as any man in the trade ; and in the course of 


erere in doors ; and the elderly gentlemen, to whom watch and ward | 


vwere entrusted, properly declined to exhibit a bad example of being 
found upon the streets, and esconced themselves in comfortable corners 
of the night houses most contiguous to their respective beats, leaving the 
dreary pavement to persons of indifferent reputation. No wonder, then, 
we found ourselves in unmolested possession of the bridge. I took a 
position at that extremity which the gipsey’s billet had pointed out ; 
while Mr. Hartley and his attendant occupied the recess immediately 
opposite my post. 

A quarter chimed—another—and another. At last, dull as a muffled 
drum, one heavy stroke boomed from the clock-tower of St. Paul’s and 
announced the first hour of morning. 

“‘ Hector,” said Mr. Hartley, as he crossed the bridge, “‘ it is useless 
to remain longer here. Your prophetic friend for once has broken her 
promise.” 

‘«’ Tis false!” replied a voice within half a dozen paces ; “ she is here ;”” 
and a figure too much concealed for recognition flitted from the centre of 
the bridge, and boldly joined us. 

* * 


7. 7 . 


Again the scene must change ; and once more we shall carry the in- | 


dulgent reader into a close alley where Mr. Brown's domicile was situ- 
ated, and, at half-past eleven, introduce him to old acquaintances— 
the worthy owner of the mansion, and Mr. Sloman, his respected 
friend. 

There were seated at the table, with all the appurtenances that ren- 
dered their former iaterview so pleasent ; but the present mood of the 


worthy couple was very different from the former one. The countenances | 


of both betrayed anxiety and impatience. ‘To plot is one thing—to per- 
petrate another; and a deed of blood propounded and agreed to on their 
first meeting, was now in course of executiou. No wonder that the 
scoundrels feltill at ease; not that either felt the slightest compunction 
for hurrying a fellow creature into eternity; the failure of the attempt 
was what they dreaded, with a fear, if the deed were done, that some 
circumstances should attend it which ultimately might compromise their 


safety. They drank, but the wine had no flavor; or if it had, it failed | 


to call forth their approbation. They spoke but little ; the sentences 
that passed were in a brief and under tone ; and at the slightest noise 
without both started ; each appearing impatient for intelligence, and yet 
half afraid to hear what the result had been. 


‘* What the devil can delay them?” observed Mr. Brown. “The | 


thing would have come off an hour ago,” 
“ They may have failed,” replied Mr. Sloman; “ or have done it, 


my practice, I never had a tougher trial than to-night. Another drop of 
the brandy, if you please.” 

“ But is the thing right, Jesh?” inquired Mr. Brown, who always 
came to business. 

“Safe as atrivet! I'll tell you all.” 

‘““No, no—curse particulars !’’ exclaimed Mr. Sloman. ‘‘ You may 
mention the thing in confidence to Mr. Brown. I know nothing of what 
you are alluding to, rememher that.” 

‘“« Well, no matter, Slowy; Josh and I will talk it over presently. But 
where is Frank? No harm done him, I hope. I wouldn’t lose that 
hunchback for a hundred.”’ 

“Ts he not here ?”” was the Jew’s unsatisfactory reply. 

“ Here? No! We have expected him an hour ago,” returned his 
master. 

‘Then I’m blowed if I know any thing of him.” 

«But out withit. Tell us how matters went,” said Mr. Brown. 

“‘ Not in my presence,” exclaimed Mr. Sloman, springing from his 


| chair. 


“‘ Well, if you’re so devilish leary, you'may go into that there closet ;"’ 
and he rose and opened a door, through which Mr. Sloman immediately 
retreatkd ; ‘and Slowey,” continued Mr. Brown, in a lower voice, “ you'll 
find a slit in the door, and hear as much through it as will suit your pur- 

ose.” 

“I don’t like that ’ere chap, he’s so eternal cautious,’ observed the 


| Jew to Mr. Brown, when he returned. “If men mean wots right—as 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


they ought—why be afeared to talk on bisniss ?”’ 

“ Hush !’’ returned the host, as he applied his fingerto his nose; “ and 

now about the job, old boy. Drink slow, Josh; a third glass will smother 
o 

. The Israelite replaced the brandy he was about to bolt, and then con- 

tinued his narration, which, though delivered in a low voice, was per- 

fectly audible in Mr. Sloman’s concealment—the fissure in the wood 

having been cunningly constructed for the purposes of professional espi- 

onage. 

“Well, ye see,” said the bravo, commencing his murderous narration, 
“Frank and [—and he’s a handy little creature fora thing of legs and arms 
—were true to time at St. Paul’s; and there we spied our man reg’ lar in 
tow with Julia. Away they goes together, and wéTollows close behind. 
When we comes to the place, the girl had mizzled, and Jim and ‘the 
smasher’ gone too soon to work ; and, my eyes—if they hadn’t cotched it 


| heavy! At him we goes from behind; Frank with his gully, and I with 


and been detected ;—or—but, thank God, I know nothing of the | 


matter.” 

‘* Pish ' as much aal do,” returned the owner of the mansion. 

“ How can you say so, Mr. Brown ?” returned Mr. Sloman, rather 
angrily. 

The host directed a meaning look at his visitag. 

“Slowey, how soft you are! Well, don’t fear; in England there's 
not a better hand at cracking a skull than Josh Levi ; and at the knife— 
the creature’s too weak for anything but light work—I’ll back Frank for 
a hundred.” 

“ Damo it, don’t tell me particulars,” exclaimed the lawyer. “I 


wish all was over; I safe in Mary Axe; and you with your four hun- 4 


dred snug in pocket,” 
Is the cash right ?”’ iuquired Mr. Brown. 


this here preserver ;"’ and the scoundrel exhibited the murderous imple- 
ment he used. ‘I niver, nowhere, saw a chap more wide awake. He 


| fought like a good-un; and he was so knowin’, that it was almost impos- 
' sible todraw him. At last Bill and I divides his attention, while Frank 


gripped him round the legs. He stumbled, fell, and the game was up; 
for I fetched him a blow across the skull that would have shattered a 


| horse’s head, and left him dead upon the curb-stones. Before I could 


strike again—for one likes to make things safe, yeknow, Mr. Brown— 
two chaps jumps in as if they had riz out of the paving-stones. ‘‘The 
smasher was grassed in a moment—and I knocked cleer away. [I nivir 
got sich a nasty one in my life! I was all astray after it—and I know 
nothing more whatsomever, only lights came up, and fresh ones joined 
the others. I sneaked off as well as I could, reeling like a drunken man, 
and leaving our customer dead as a mackarel.”’ 
“ You're sure he’s done for?” inquired Mr. Brown. 
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“Done for!’ and a second time the scoundrel produced his imple- 
ment of murder. “Is there a skull in England that would require a | 
second blow of that small article?”’ 

‘The man is safe enough, no doubt,” returned Mr. Brown; “but | 
what can have happened to Frank? Hark—by Heaven! he’s at the 
door !—All’s right!” 

The signal was a curious imitation of angry cats, accompanied by a 
low sound upon the house-bell. Mr. Brown at once harried down, and 
gave admission to his hunchback favorite, who followed him to the upper- | 
chamber, accompanied by the ruffian called “ the smasher.’ 

To the joint inquisies of the Jew and Mr. Brown, the deformed one 
gave satisfactory replies. It appeared that in the act of falling, I had 
kicked the weak wretch from me with such violence as drove him across 
the narrow lane ; and before he could gather himself up again, the foaterer 
and his friend achieved my rescue. Self-preservation was now the 
hunchback’s care; and, crawling away unperceived in the confusion, he | 
coiled himself in an obscure corner, from which, though concealed himself, 
all that passed subsequently was visible. Thence he witnessed my recovery 
and saw me, with slight assistance, leave the scene of the attempt upon my 
life. In several efforts to get off, the scoundrel had been nearly detected ; 
and when he did succeed, he and his confederate were delayed by the | 
removal of their disabled comrade; and hence, an hour elapsed before — 
he could reach the dwelling of his worthy master. 

“ Where’s Bill?” was Mr. Brown’s fitst inquiry. 

“ Stretched with a broken jawbone in the Fortune of War,” was the 
reply. 

‘It seems the job was anything but an easy one. 
that’s a satisfaction.” 

“It would have been,”’ returned the hunchback, “ if I had not dropped | 
the gully.” 
‘“‘ What the devil do you mean ?—Isn’t he finished }”” } 


But it’s done—and 


‘No more than you are,” was the answer. 

The Jew broke in with a coarse contradiction, and swore lustily that I 
was regularly defunct. 

‘‘ Well, all I can say,’’ continued the being of legs and arms, “that | 
for a dead gentleman he spoke as plain asI do. He was a little 
groggy when he first got up, but ina few minutes he walked away as | 
steadily as I can,” 

‘Damnation! Speak low—but all is overheard—and the reward is | 
lost, I fear,” muttered Mr. Brown. 

*“‘ The worst of it is,” continued tho hunchback, ‘‘that my name is on 
the knife, and Bill has dropped his Jemmy.” 

“ Ay, and the least clue will send the Bow-street villains after us im- 
mediately.” 

“‘T won’t remain another moment,” exclaimed Mr. Sloman, hurrying 
from the closet, and catching up his hat. 

“Stop, my dear friend; all may be yet put right. Frank, bring 
these gentlemen to the parlor. They will require abit of bread and 
cheese after their exercise; and when I have spoken a few words to Mr. 
Sloman” — 

“ That an’t my name!” 


exclaimed the alarmed lawyer, as the scoun- 
drels left theroom. “Damn it, Mr. Brown,” he continued, “how can | 
you be so stupid? I thought I was dealing with a safe man of business. 
What the devil do you call men by their right names for?” 

“Tt was an oversight,” returned the host. ‘ Don’t mind, Slowey— 
all’s safe here—and we'll do the job better the next time we get an op- 
portunity. Do we touch upon account to-night 1” 

‘Not a rap,” exclaimed Mr. Sloman, peevishly ; ‘‘ but won't you re- 
turn the hundred?” 


Mr. Brown answered only by a look, but that look was an expressive | 


yne. It said, or seemed to say, in the elegant parlance of the present 
time, “ Don’t you wish you may get it?” 

“JT want to be off,” observed the lawyer, seeing that all chance of res- 
titution was hopeless, “and I dont like to be stared at by those body- 
snatchers in the parlor. The scoundrels never forget a man; and, as I 
attend the Old Bailey professionally, they might remember me on their 
trial, and call upon me to speak to character.” 


‘Stop, my dear friend, a minute where you are, and I'll do the busi- | 


ness effectually. Do take a little brandy and water before you start.— 


it’s not to every body that I give that Cognac;”’ and the host left Mr. | 


Sloman to refresh himself before he should set out upon his return 
homewards. 

The hunchback and his companions were seated at a table in the low- 
er room, when Mr. Brown glided softly in. They had drunk freely, for 
the failure of the night seemed to have occasioned a general annoyance. 

‘‘ By Heaven!” said the larger of the Jews, ‘I never, in the ring it- 
self, received such punishment. And then the risk—and nothing for it. 
The attempt at murder is now a hanging matter. There’s law for ye! 


Well, I suppose that chap Sloman will make us some amends, and come | 


down handsome, as he should do, for our being regularly served out in 
trying to oblige him.” 

‘You'll never find grace or gratitude in a lawyer,’’ returned the 
hunchback. 

“If he does not stump up, why I say he has no conscience,’ observ- 
ed ‘the smasher;”’ but here is Mr. Brown.” 

‘ What are we to have for te-night’s trouble ?”’ inquired the stouter Jew. 

‘Sloman won't stand a rap, because the thing’s a failure. I tried him 


hard; but ke won't bleed, nor come down with a single flimsey ; and yet | 


I'd give a hundred for what he has in the side pocket of his coat ; 
and gain another by the bargain.” 


ay, 
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“You would, would ye?” inquired “the smasher.” 

“Ay, and drop a pony over and above. Come here, Frank; and Mr. 
Brown retired with the hunchback, and left the ruffians to commune with 
themselves. 

What passed between the owner of the mansion and his favorite is 
wrapt in mystery. The former returned to the apartment overhead “ to 
do the civil thing” to Mr. Sloman; the latter to arrange some pressing 
business with his confederates in the parlor. In ten minutes Frank an- 
nounced that “‘ the gentlemen below” were gone; and Mr. Sloman, hav- 
ing expressed his satisfaction at the intelligence, buttoned his coat close- 


| ly over the side pocket where his note- vas di ited hi 
| wrap-rascal, wound a shawl round Sedans was deposited, put on his 


_ night air, was conducted to the church-yard 


throat to secure it a 


eet car gainst the 
spectfully lighted out by the hunchback. deor by the host, and re- 


‘*No failure, [ hope, next time, Mr. Brown,” 
dietory. 

“* It's all made safe already. God bless you, Mr. Sloman !”” 

And these excellent gentlemen parted with a hearty ‘‘ Good-night.”— 
Frank closed the door, Mr. Brown returned to his great chamber, and 
Mr. Sloman hurried away in the direction of his own residence. 

Anunbuilt piece of ground, not a hundred yards from the small ceme- 
~e we have described as the place on which Mr. Brown’s house abut- 

, was early next morning the scene of public curiosity. There, a man 


was the lawyer's vale- 


| had been discovered dead ; his skull fractured by the blow of some blunt 
_ instrument, and his pockets rifled of every thing they had contained.— 


ene an hour the body was duly recognised. The deceased was Mr. 
joman. 

Who were the murderers? Gentle reader, I think you have a shrewd 
suspicion already. But “time tells many secrets,”"—so says the Gaelic 
adage; and as none have doubted its accuracy, we'll wait for further in- 
formation on the subject. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SUNDRY OCCURRENCES NARRATED—MR. BROWN AND HIS FRIENDS IN 
TROUBLE. 
“ Murderer. Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head; 


The least a death to nature.” 
* * 7” - * * * 


“ Yolk-fellows in arms, 
Let us to France!” SHAKSPEARE. 

“You are late, my friend,” I said, as the gipsy stopped beside me 
and Mr. Hartley. 

“T am too late to warn-you against the attempt, but in good time to 
apprise you of the extent of the danger you have. escaped, and implore 
you, as you value life, to profit by it,” was the reply. 

“You are then aware that I have been assailed, and providentially 
rescued ?” 

“T am.” 

“ Did you witness the attempt upon my young friend’s life?’”’ asked 
Mr. Hartley. 

“No; had I been near enough, the attempt would never have been 
made.”’ 

‘Then you must have obtained a knowledge of it in a marvellously 


| short time after the occurrence.” 


“I have,” replied the gipsy; “and, as time is precious, [ shall at 
I had received 
intimation that certain agents would be employed, and anxious to learn 
the plans that would be adopted, I repaired to a place where I was well 
aware the ruffians could be met with. Earlier it would have been use- 
less to have sought them—crime and darkness are companions—and the 
boldest ruffian of the party dared not venture from his skulking place in 
the broad light of day. I wentand found them, not preparing for their 
murderous essay, but foiled in the attempt, and venting, in impotent exe- 


| erations, their rage at Le em From one maimed wretch I heard 
t 


the particulars of their night adventure, after his companions, leaving 
him to my charge, had gone to report their failure to the scoundrels who 


| had employed them.” 


“And after the danger’s past, you come to congratulate my young 
friend on his deliverance ! ethinks it would have been doing better 
service to have apprized him of his peril, and not entrusted his escape 
from the murderer’s knife to the accidental assistance rendered by some 


| passing strarigers.” 


“‘ Had T not already cautioned him sufficiently ?’’ returned the gipsy. 


, “If he allowed himself to be made the dope of an artful woman—one 


with the semblance of purity and innocence veiling a heart that from in- 
fancy has been familiarized with crime—and whose beauty seems to be 
given so lavishly, only to render her a greater curse to the community— 
wasItoblame? All that a woman’: art could do was done. Were he 
the offspring of first love, his safety could not be dearer to a mother. 
Once more, Hector O'Halloran, I come to warn you. Danger is averted, 
but not passed ; and I repeat my former admonition: regard every stran- 
ger who approaches you as an enemy !”” 

« But, woman, with the knowledge you possess, why not end this state 
of insecurity? Tell us whence danger is to come—denounce his assas- 
sins—and the laws of England are quite sufficient to protect my young 
friend from those who seek his life.” 

“ To save is one thing, to betray another; and I would preserve his 
life, if possible, without compromising that of one whom I know to be 
his deadliest enemy. But of one thing rest assured—should no other 
means succeed—the guilty shall be sacrificed and the innocent preserved, 
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Warewell. Trustimplicitly in me. Early to-morrow expect to hear from | 
ae; and stir not from home until my letter shall be delivered.” 

She turned away; we heard her steps receding in the darkness. Pre- 
sently the sounds became fainter until they died away, and we returned 
«e our own hotel, very little wiser than when we left it. 

«<T cannot even fancy who our foemen are,” said Mr. Hartley, as he 
Seaned thoughtfully against the mantel-piece. “ At times a vague sus- 
spicion crosses my mind. That monk, and his associate, who have en- 
derailed your grandfather, and estranged the dotard from the child who 
dnould have been the solace of his age, they look no doubt upon you as a | 
dangerous rival. But were their fears greater, and did they wish, even 
‘sy viclence, to rid themselves of one who might mar their schemes, still 
the villany would require some time ere it could be sufficiently matured 
fox execution. The secret motives which actuate that mysterious wo- 
wman are also impenetrable, but her fidelity is beyond a doubt. Well, 
Hector, we must needs be ever on the alert until time developes more 

. Ghan we know at present. And now, to bed.” 

«Ws separated for the night; and never did the slumbers of a private 
geatieman prove less refreshing than mine. I dreamed eternally of every 
ething abominable. One time, the gipsy was sounding into my attentive 
«eax her mystic warnings; the next, with smiles, sweet enough to bother 
eeny saint in the whole calendar, that demon-girl was beckoning me along 
dark and dreary passages,—and I mechanically following, although 
perfectly conscious that she lured me to the grave. No wonder that 
ext morning I rose with an aching*head ; and then, for the first time, as- 
certained the extent of the injury { had sustained. It is true the hurts 
mwece superficial; but from the number of bruises my arms and back ex- 

thibited, many blows had fallen on both, although at the time they were 
anfelt by me. 

£ was the last personage to present myself at the breakfast table. I | 
found Isidora there, pale and agitated ; for Mr. Hartley had just acquaint- | 
od her with my narrow escape from assassination. Teo do him justice, | 
®ye omitted every particular of my having undertaken to arrange Miss 
Aaliz © ravers’ claim upon the government; and, as good men “ blush at | 

r “dhe record of a virtuous act,” 1 was delighted to find that my beneficent | 
imtentions regarding the soldier’s orphan were silently passed over. 
When I took her hand in mine, I felt ittremble ; and, from the manner of 
beth, had Mr. Hartley been ignorant of our attachment before, that 
morning's meeting would have betrayed the secret to one far less discern- 

jag voan he was. ° 

As breakfast ended, the postman’s knock was heard ; and presently 
Dominique presented several letters to Mr. Hartley and myself. His | 
appeared to be full of interest, from the attention with which he perused 
their contents ; and mine, to me, were equally important. One was | 
from my father, and it apprised me that he expected to get me placed | 
on the staff of one of his old friends, a general officer, commanding a 
brigade of the army now advancing towards the Pyrenees ; and the other, 
a formal notification of my appointment, with an order for my departure 
ferthwith for the Peninsula, by a sloop-of-war, which was to sail on 
the third day from Portsmouth for Passages, laden with money and mili- | 
“Aty stores. 

While I was reading my despatches, Mr. Hartley rose suddenly and | 
‘eft the room, to reply to one of his that required an immediate answer. 
‘More unwelcome intelligence never met the eye of a soldier of fortune, 
Juan the unexpected order to leave England now appeared to me.— 
How differently the route for the Peninsula would have been regarded 
# fortnight since! Involuntarily [ raised my eyes—and they encountered | 
those of my gentle mistress. She had perceived that the letters I had 
just received contained news of no ordinary interest. I rose, and seated | 
enyself beside her, and gradually announced that the hour of parting was | 
at hand. 

I need not describe the scene that followed. Those who have loved 
as we did, can guess it well; and fancy what the “cold in blood” could 
ever know nor feel. Isidora’s hand was locked in mine; and my 
Jushed cheeks, and her tearful eyes, told too well, how agonizing the 
severance of love is. Suddenly the door opened—Mr. Hartley entered 
-—he paused a moment in surprise; and while she was covered with 
blushes, and I astonished beyond the power of free agency, he advanced 
and stood before us. 

“Soh !—what means this folly, may I ask ?”’ 

The tears flowed faster down his daughter's cheek, while I, uncon- 
aciously, still held her hand in mine, and merely pointed to the letters | 
chat were lying on the table. 

Mr. Hartley read them hastily, and without evincing any mark of 
displeasure at the discovery he had made, he beckoned gently to his 
Jaughter, and the next moment she was seated on her father’s knee, her 
arms clasped fondly round his neck, and her head rested on his bosom. 

“Tsidora,” he said, in that soft tone of voice with which he always | 
eddressed his favorite, ‘‘ I have been already prepared for this discoy- | 
ery; and had I been unfriendly to the growth of an attachment which I | 
have witnessed with satisfaction, I would have discouraged the unre- 
stricted intimacy which has existed between you and my young friend, | 

and which in youth is ever too dangerous to be permitted. I think I | 
have known the world | o ‘ong, to have any doubt upon my mind respect- 

ng this gentleman’s feelings towards you, my child; but, nevertheless, 

{ will inquire of him whether T have correctly formed my opinion.”’ 

My reply was a florid declaration of youthful passion, whose ardor eli- 
sited from my gentle mistress a look which told me that my love was 

, faithfully reciprocated. 


‘Well, I believe you, Hector. Circumstances have hurried matters 


| had yet to learn. 


| effects. 
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on more rapidly than [ had expected. I have watched you suspiciously 


| for he who would trust his earthly treasure to the keeping of another, 


will be guarded ere he parts with it. I am satisfied that all which I va- 
lue will be safe. Continue to deserve it ; and when events now in slow 
progress, shall have come round, and prudence justifies the step, this 
hand, Hector,”—and he placed Isidora’s in mine—‘ the dearest gift 4 
father can bestow, is yours.” 

Young love is eloquent, and I warmly expressed my gratitude. 

“An hour ago I considered that the time had not yet arrived, whex 
you were entitled to demand my confidence,” continued Mr. Hartley 
‘‘ [have now given you the strongest pledge of my personal regard; and 
you have aclaim upon my unlimited confidence, which shall be freely 
admitted. We dine at six ; and afterwards you shall know some parti. 
culars of the story of a man, whose very existence none, save yourselt 
and this loved child suspect. Little did you imagine that, in the stern 
monitor who blamed your follies, a kinsman was cautioning an unschool- 
ed novice against those seductions of vicious society which so often 
wreck the happiness of youth. None could have taught the lesson bet- 
ter than himselt. He had erred and paid the penalty—and a life of pe- 
ril, suffering, and disappointment, has scarcely redeemed the obloquy and 
disgrace which his earlier indiscretions had brought upon a name, which, 
but for his offendings, should have Leen second to none in Britain, 
Hector O'Halloran, you stand in the presence of one, who, tempted, 
ruined, and rejected by all, became a castaway and an exile—I am Ed- 
ward Clifford.” 

Was I dreaming—or was it a reality, that the man who had exercised 
such mysterious influence over my thoughts and actions, was closely uni- 
ted to me by the bond of blood—my mother’s brother—my spenliiine’s 
heir—but dearer tie than all—the father of Isidora! My brain was in a 
whirl, when Dominique unclosed the door to announce that two persons 
were below, and’anxious to see me. I informed my uncle—for that rela- 
tionsinp with him I shall claim for the future—that the strangers were 
my deliverers ; and ina few minutes after Isidora had retired, my fos- 
ter-brother and the honest ratcatcher were formally introduced. 

Of the Irish relationship that existed between me and Mark Antony 
O'Toole my uncle was already apprised, and he received the fosterer ac- 
cordingly as if he had been an old acquaintance ; but touching the pri- 
vate history of Shemus Rhua, we were both as yet in blissful ignorance. 
All we knew was, thac in the hour of danger, he had proved himself a 


| jewel above price ; but that he had arrayed himself in arms against the 


house of Hanover, eased Tim Maley of his purse, bled an old woman, or 
ferreted a rat, were interesting es in the captain’s lifewhich we 
Neither of my friends looked to the best advantage 
The ratcatcher in the rookawn of the preceding evening, had been favor- 
ed with atlack eye—and the fosterer came cut of action minus a skirt, 


| with the addition of an awkward fracture in bis unmentionables. Both had 


the appearance of gentlemen who had been recently in trouble, and from 
their ‘* shuck* look,”’ had they presented themselves as bail, it is doubt- 
ful whether a fastidious justiceof the peace would have accepted either, 
without instituting a slight inquiry into their ‘‘ whereabouts’’ and general 
I believe the meeting of last night was, on both sides a fortu- 
nate occurrence. Never did man receive succer when he needed it more 
cpportunely than 1; while the foaterer and his friend had alieady expe- 
rienced difficulties struggling against an exhausted treasury and wardrobe. 
A liberal present from Mr. Hartley (for that name must be for the present 


| retained) placed the finances of the twain oace more in a flourishing con- 


dition. I supplied the fosterer with an outfit for his outer man; the 
captain made a judicious selection from his fashionable emporium in the 
vicinity of Monmouth-street ; and in a couple of hours a happy change 
in both had been effected, and their persons were gay as their hearts. 
The morning wore away. No tidings from the gipsy had arrived; 
and Mr. Hartley and myself had just come to a conclusion that some- 
thing had changed her intention of sending me a dispatch, and that it 


| was unnecessary to wait longer at home in expectation of the promised 


billet. The fosterer and captain had returned from their moruing’s ex- 
cursion; and Mr. Hartley, having heard their adventure at Mr. Spicer’s 
onthe preceding evening, was considering the best method in which that 
information could be employed to discover who might be the conspira- 
tors against my life. He was listening a second time to a narrative of 
their imprisonment in the lumber-room, where Mark Antony had en- 
sconced himself to avoid the ire of an elderly gentleman, who, like Mr 
Spicer, had “ not loved wisely, but too well,’ when the negro entered 


| the drawing-room, and handed me a sealed letter, whose folding and ad 


dress bore evident appearance of carelessness. I unclosed it hastily— 
the private mark annexed announced that the gipsy was the writer.— 
The contents were these: 


“Well may it be said that the ways of Providence are inscrutable ; 
for vengeance so sudden as to pass belief, has fallen on those who last 
night endeavored to effect your destruction. Come to the Green Man 
immediately. There you will see those who employed, and those who 
undertook to murder you. Notice nothing which may occur; and ap- 
pear to take no more interest in passing events, than any stranger in the 
room. Follow me when I leave the house, and let your friend accom- 
pany you. Fail net!” 


“ We shall punctually attend the lady’s invitation,” said Mr. Hartley; 
as he perused the scroll for the second time, “ and we will also take that 
henchman of yours and his companion with us.” 


* Anglice—Shaken, or shabby. 
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Accordingly these useful allies were dispatched, with proper direc- | thing of legs and arms. Rr... Brown, and the “ ruffians twain,” 


tions, to find the place appuinted; and in half an hour, Mr. Hartley and 
I started in the same direction. 

On arriving at our destination, we found the street way crowded, and 
intense anxiety was visible in the countenances of a very numerous 
collection of idle people, to whom every act of atrocity gives interest.— 
indeed, it had been to close the tavern doors against all, ex- 
cepting those who might wow Corda or profitably claim a right of en- 
trance. The appearance of my uncle and myself, however, secured ad- 
mission, and we were conducted into a spacious club-room, which had 
been selected wherein to hold the inquest on a murdered man. A crown, 


judiciously applied, obtained convenient seats immediately beside the | 
defunct lawyer and the persons suspected of his murder; and the foste- 


rer and his companion had standing room assigned them, behind the 
chairs with which we had been graciously accommodated. 

That spacious room had witnessed many an hour of revelry. With the 
dance, the song, the laugh, and every outbreak of tipsy jollity,’’ its wails 
for years had been familiarized. The present was a different scene. It 
was an inquisition for “blood spilt’ by man; and the victim and his 
slaughterers were placed in the immediate presence df each other. 

The deceased remained in the same state as when he had been dis- 
covered in the morning, and even the position in which the body had 
been found was scrupulously preserved. No doubt existed as to the 
cause of death, forthe skull was extensively fractured, and post mortem 
appearances evinced that unnecessary violence had been employed; for 
any of half-a-dozen injuries inflicted on their victim by the murderers 
would have proved mortal. The features were painfully distorted; and 
the passing agonies of the departed man had been severe. Not an arti- 
cle of value was found-u the corpse; the pockets were turned out, 
and showed that robbery Vad succeeded murder. 

From the dead my eyes turned to the living. Five men were seated 
on a form, and behind each individual a man of peculiar appearance stood, 
whom Mr. Hartley told me in a whisper, belonged to a celebrated com- 
munity long since extinct—Bow-street runners. 
occupied the bench the gaze of all within the room was concentrated, 
and [ examined them, from right to left, attentively. 

The first was genteelly dressed, and his general appearance was su- 
perior to that of his companions. His exterior exhibited tokens of vul- 
gar opulence ; and watch, and brooch, and ring, all valuable, told that 
had he been criminal, the plea of poverty could not be used in ex. 
tenuation. 

Beside him a man was seated, whose dress was shabby and general 
appearance disgusting. His head was swathed in a bloody handker- 
chief ; and it was announced that, in a murderous affray on the pre- 
ceding night, his jaw-bone had been severely fractured. 

The third was a blackguard of ordinary stamp; but the fourth and 
fifth, Mark Antony and his companion at once recognised as old acquaint- 
ances, 

“ By the hole in my coat!” said the ratcateher, in a whisper, “ I 
would swear to that dacent couple in a thousand. That critch* wichout 


any carease, good nor bad, and the dark-muzzled scoundrel beside him— 
more betoken, I think it was himself, the murderin’ thief, that giv the 
the black eye.” 

I looked at the scoundrels, with whose appearances the reader is al- 
ready familiar. Gracious God! was I so nearly hurried from existence 
by the bludgeon of that truculent-looking Jew, or the knife of that con- 
temptible hunchback ? 
ther channel. The coroner took his place; the jury were empannelled ; 
and the inquest was formally commenced. 

It would be unnecessary to trespass upon the reader’s patience, and 
narrate in detail every particular attendant on a mercenary murder. The 
money intended to procure my death, by a singular accident, caused the 
assassination of the guilty wretch who had been the hired agent to effect 
it. In the remote place, and at the untimely hour when Sloman met a 
doom he merited too well, it was supposed that the foul deed would have 
been effected in full security. Guilt plots cunningly, but a higher influ- 
ence mars the best-laid schemes. An outcast, without a roof to cover 
her, had crept for shelter into a dilapidated building, and, unseen and 
undiscovered, overheard the murderers arrange their plans. She saw 
ihem waylay the devoted wretch, knock him on the head, and afterwards, 
by the light cf a dark-lantern, plunder the dead body. 
ured, she followed unperceived, and traced them into the dwelling of 
their employer. She acquainted the Bow-street myrmidons of the trans- 
action; led them first, to the place where the murdered man was found, 
and afterwards to the house where she knew the ruffians head been 
harbored. 

It is a singular fact, that the most cautious villains rarely escape sur- 
prise. 
drunk more deeply than was his custom. 
owned the effect of liquor; and, in his confusion, he left the street-door 


open, although, in drunken wisdom, he fancied that he had effectually ; 


secured it. By that neglect, the officers obtained an easy entrance— 
and the murderers were seized “ red-handed,” and in the very act of 
dividing the plunder of their late employer. The facts were already 
strong against the whole of the accused; but the hunchback’s confession 
rendered the guilt of his confederates past a doubt. He became king’s 
evidence ; and the wounded bravo, whose fractured jaw had prevented 
him from sharing in the murder, corroborated the testimony of the 





* Anglice, a bunchback. 


On the persons who | 


whom he had employed to cause a vacancy in the twenty——th, by rid 

ding the world of me, were fully committed—as I head afterwards om 
the Peninsula, in course of law, were tried, feund guilty, and suffered & 
felon death. 

We watched the proceedings at the inquest, which occupied severel’ 
hours, with an interest that can be readily imagined. Although the per 
petration of a greater crime had thrown the attempt upon my life inte» 
the background, and steps were no | r required, either to secure my 
safety or bring to punishment reine. = had endangered it, still the 
cause of the assault upon me was so incomprehensible, that both my 
uncle and myself were anxious to trace the conspiracy to its source.— 
Nothing during the inquiry transpired that in any way appeared to be 
connected with me; and, faithless to her promise, the gipsy had not at- 
tended. Although the reom was crowded by a mob of the curious of 
either sex, had she been in the throng, from singularity of her ocoa-— 
tume I sheuld have easily recognised my mysterious acquaintance. The 
proceedings having ended, the jury were discharged, the prisoners re- 
moved, and the crowd dispersed rapidly. 

“Come, Hector,” said Mr. Hartley, “the lady of the bridge, like 
others of her sex, is not always to be depended on. Where can ther 
mysterious gentlewoman be?” 

‘“* At your elbow,” responded a voice. 

We started, and looked round. A woman, respectably attired, ber 
whose features were partially hidden by a close bonnet that seemed form- 
ed to conceal the face, was standing immediately beside us. Could this 
be that wild wanderer who had accosted me in the park, and met me 
on the bridge when all but the outcasts of scciety were at home? I had 
no time left for closer examination—she tapped me gently on the shoub- 
der—and, in a low voice, desiring me to follew, she mingled in the- 
crowd. Mr. Hartley and I quietly obeyed the signal; while Mark An- 
tony and the ratcatcher joined the rabble in the street, who were wait- 
ing to offer some unenviable tokens of the estimation in which Mr. 
Brown and his associates were holden, before they took a final departure 
for durance vile. 

We kept the gipy well in sight, and observed her turing into another 
public-house at no great distance from Green Man. We entered it, ancd 
were conducted by the barmaid to a back apartment, where we found the 
fair one seated. 

The latter term is not used unadvisedly; for a finer woman, of & 
certain age, could not have been found in the metropolis. Nothing 
of her former wild and sybil-looking air remained—the eye had lest 
its keen and searching glance—the voice was softened—the very man- 
ner seemed altered with the dress; and when she laid aside her bom- 
net, Mr. Hartley and I freely admitted that the face disclosed to us 
had once been positively beautiful. When the door was shut, she 
turned her dark intelligent eyes on mine, and regarded me in silenes 
for a minute. 

“Yes!” she said; “how striking is the likeness between the son ands 
sire! and what painful recollectious does that singular resemblanee 
bring back! ay, though twenty long years of exile have passed away * 
But no more of this. Mr. O'Halloran, you see before you one whe 





| can hardly say whether she should love or hate the name. Time chilis 


But my thoughts were speedily turned ints ano- | 


When they re- | 


The hunchback, excited by the adventures of that busy night, had — 
His weakly constitution soon | 


the deadliest enmities; and even jealousy and blighted hopes wil) owm 
its soetiving influence; and I, who should look upon you as an enemy, 
felt in your recent hour ot trial all the agonizing uncertainty a mother 
only knows, when the child of her first affections is exposed to peril.— 
With my early story, and wayward fate, it would be idle to detain you. 
None have passed through ter vicissitudes of fortune; none here 
sinned or suffered more than Mary Halligan!” 

I started. ‘‘ That name’s familiar !—Were ee the peasant girl—"’ 

“ Through whose mistake Knockloftie, and all within its walls, were 
saved from violence and murder; 1 am that person. Ay, fallen, as E 
may now appear, I was innocent, admired, weoed, won, and deserted ® 
Pshaw !—’tis buc a common tale in woman's history! No matter—'tis 
past—it seems a dream; but, O God, it is a fearful one! 1 have mee, 
however, come here to s about myself. I come to tender my poor 
services to the child—for, from the bottom of the heart of her he wroog- 
ed, the father is forgiven! Wild as my career has been, used as I have 
been to startling occurrences, still, the events of the last few days appear 
to me rather the coinage of a distempered brain than actual realities. 
Never did Heaven’s anger fall so suddenly and severely on the guilty; 
and never was the innocent so miraculously preserved. Strange, that. 
the same day on which a life commenced, should have been twice chosen » 
toend it by secret violence!—and stranger yet, that the same hand, 
which in infancy designed to crush you in the cradle, in the very hour of 
manhood, but for Heaven’s mercy, would have consigned you to a bloody 

rave!” 

““ Who was the intenled murderer 1” we both eagerly demanded. 

“ He was one whose name is perfectly familiar to you. Did you eves 
hear the colonel speak of a person named Hacket ?” 

“ & bundred times. He was the villain that would have betrayed the 
old castle and its inmates to a band of murderers. They assailed it om 
the first anniversary of my birth-night, and were bloodily repulsed. & 
often have heard my father execrate that scoundrel’s treachery. Aa» 
other perished by his hand—” 

“ Stop! name him not. There were in the world two beings whom & 
regarded with divided love. One perished. Would that it had beem bys 
any other hand. I have forgotten—ro, that were impossible—bus & 
strive to banish from memory al! that occurred upon that fate) vight- 
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“Then Hacket was the person who devised and attempted my mur- | 
der?’ Lexclaimed. 

“ No—another sought your life. He was but the agent of that per- 
gon. 

“« By whom, then, was the wretch employed?” 

“Of that 1 am utterly uninformed; and, strange as it may appear, 
Hacket was left in equal ignorance. If any knew the secret, it was the 
murdered man—and with him it rests. Have you no suspicious? Have 
you crossed the path of love, or barred the road to wealth? Are there 
any whose interests you have thwarted? Are you an object of hatred or 
of fear?” 

[I shock my head: but Mr. Hartley replied to the inquiry. 

‘‘ There are, Mary—and more than one, the dearest objects of whose 
hearts this youth will one day ovérturn, as the child throws down the | 
card edifice in a moment, which has cost him a world of pains to build.” 

“ Look there, Hector O'Halloran! There will your secret enemy be | 
found.” 

“ Right, by heaven! You are on the sure track, my friend,” returned | 
my uncle. ‘ Where will deadlier feeling harbor than in the bosom of a | 
monk, thwart but his ambition? or in that of a sordid scoundrel, who | 
trembles for wealth acquired by knavery? Were you acquainted with | 
recent occurrences in which our young friend has been connected, my 
life upon it, your conviction would be confirmed as to the quarter from 
which the danger came.” 

“ And am I not worthy of that confidence?” inquired the gipsy, ina 
tone that showed herself offended. 

“ Undoubtedly,” returned Mr. Hartley. “One day more, and I will 
give you ample proof of the dependence I place in your fidelity and dis- 
cretion. That day I would devote to my young friend. It is the last he 
will pass in England for a time.” 

“ What! is he then leaving England?” 

“ He is ordered to the Peninsula, and sails on Thursday evening.” 

‘Heaven send him better luck than his father! God knows whether | 
you and I shall ever meet again!” she said, addressing me. ‘“ May the | 
best fortunes of a soldier be yours! Farewell! I saw your first and your 
twentieth, and may your next be a happier anniversary than either !’’ 

She wrung my hand. I left the room, but Mr. Hartley remained, and 
4 quarter ef an hour passed before he joined me in the street. We 
walked to the hotel, and there the fosterer and his companion were in 
waiting. 

“ Mark, I am ordered off. What can I do for you before I leave Eng- 
land ?”’ I said, addressing the former. ‘ 

Mr. O'Toole merely answered with a sigh “hot asa furnace.” 

“Where shall I find you on my return? and how will you dispose of 
yourself in the meantime?” 

‘Dispose of myself?’’ returned the fosterer, like an echo. “ Why, 
am L not, also, ready for the Peninsula? Arrah! what would they say at | 
Killucan, if you went to the wars, Master Hector, and I remained at 
home? Mona-sin-dioul, if I went back, the very dogs would not ac- 
knowledge me. But, love apart, where can I put in a happier twelve- 
month? Have I not listened, till my heart beat again, to the old colo- 
nel’s talking to the priest about the time when he stormed that village in | 
the Low Countries where he lost his arm. Often have I fancied that I | 
saw jim bursting through the streets at the head of his noble grenadiers, | 
scattering the French column like a flock of sheep, while the shout of | 
‘Liberty,’ was answered by a thundering ‘Faugh a ballagh!’ It | 
would be cruel, Hector, to leave me behind you—I will be no burden to 
you. 

He placed a little packet in my hand; and turning to the window, the | 
poor fosterer sentimentalized in secret, while I perused a letter he had 
received after we had separated atthe inquest. With the course of Mark 
Antony's love adventures, that gentle atlair with Miss Biddy O'Dwyer 
excepted, I was altogether ignorant—and I felt interest in the fosterer’s 
epistle. I read it accordingly; and, could woman rise in the estimation 


} 
| 
i 
of one who loved as I did, that artless letter would have raised her. | 
| 


“You have followed me to England. In that you have violated our 
agreement ; but my heart offers a ready apology for the offence. I told | 
you that twelve months must pass before we met again ; and in that resolu- | 
tion Tam confirmed. My brother has wildly ventured to the coast of 

| 
| 





Spain, on secret service connected with some of the guerilla chiefs in Ar- 
ragon; and, in the mean time, I am resident in the family of the village 
clergyman. Mark, I am happy, because I am once more respeetable. 
Let me remain, until the year elapses, under this good man’s dwelling ; | 
and then that wanderer whom you protected in her hour of destitution, 
will prove to you that she has not forgotten her deliverer. 

“ Do you remember, dear Mark, that when you rescued me from that 
villian Jew, you flung your purse into my lap, and pressed me to accept 
it’? If that circumstares has escaped your memory, it lives, and will 
ever live, in mine. Use prudently the small sum enclosed; and when 
another supply is needed, remember that the desolate female whom you 


generously saved from more than death, has now the means and wish to 
prove her gratitude.” 


The epistle contained sincere expressions of affection, and was sub- | 
acribed * Julia.” 

“Why, Mark, what the deuce is all this about? and who is this lady 
who forks out her fifty pounds, and subscribes herself, 
ately vours ?’ ”’ 

“Pll tell you again, Master Hector. 


you 


‘ most aflection- 


| 
; 7 

But won't you let me go with | 
} 


“ Faith, my dear Mark, I never intended that you should remain be- 
hind. Have we not been to each other as flint to steel from childhood ? 
Where should I now be but for your rescue? When boys, our joys and 
sorrows were the same; and now, as men, Mark, upwards or down- 
wards, our fortunes shail run together.’’ 

‘“‘T thought you wouldn't leave me,” said the fosterer. 

“And pray,” inquired the ratcatcher, ‘‘ wnat the divil is to become of 
me? You can volunteer,Mark, but I am tow old ; and were I younger, I 
wouldn't much like to ‘list; for I fancy that the guerilla line would be 
more in my way of business. But let us all go together. Blessings on 
that nate-spoken elderly gentleman, that they call Mr. Hartley! He’s 
short in the grain as cat’s hair, but the heart and purse are open. Here 
I am, new rigged from head to foot—ay, and rich as a Jew—bad luck to 
the whole community of them, root and branch!” and the captain put his 


| finger to the eye which had been damaged in the last night's contest. 


‘Tt was that long-whiskered ruffin that giv me this token of regard. 
Well, all’s settled, and we go together, any how.” 

It would have been useless to offer any objection to the determination 
of the gallant captain; and, after a consultation with my uncle, it was 
soon agreed that my fosterer should join one of the regiments of the bri- 
gade I was attached to, as a volunteer, and the iatcatcher enact valet de 
chambre during my absence. 

Time pressed. Mr. O'Toole gratefully acknowledged, but returned 
the fifty pounds sent him by his mistress ; swore fidelity and everlasting 
love anew ; and, by the munificence of Mr. Hartley, we all—to wit, the 
rateatcher, the fosterer, and myself—were amply provided with that in- 
dispensable requisite for opening a campaign, properly designated “ the 
sinews of war.’ My future companions took their departure for the 
Seven Dials, to bid their loving countrymen, there dwelling, an affection- 
ate farewell. An Irish parting is always accompanied by a heavy drink, 
as sorrow is proverbially dry. No doubt the symposium, like every other 
pleasant carouse, ended in a general engagement; for when the twain 
honored me with a visit next morning, I remarked that the gallant cap- 
tain had been accommodated with a second black eye, probably conferred 
upon him as a keepsake by one of his agreeable companions. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Blanch. Now shall l see thy love; what motive may 
Be stronger with thee than the name of wife ? 


Const. That which upholdeth him that thee upholds— 
His honor!” 
* * * . . 
“I know thee well ; 
But in thy fortunes am unlearn’d and strange.” SuaksPeare. 


[ never sat out a more melancholy dinner than that with Mr. Hartley 





| and his daughter, on the last evening of my sojourn in the metropolis. 


Mine honored uncle was gloomy and abstracted. Isidora looked the very 
image of despair; andI felt any thing but martial satisfaction at the 
immediate certainty of having an early opportunity ailorded of ‘ fleshing 
my maiden sword.” Like the courage of Bob Acres, my military ardor 
was hourly evaporating from my Sagereae- A month since, the pros- 
pect of being shot at was a matter of indifference ; but in that brief s 

my feelings had undergone a marvellous change. From childhood I had 


| listened to my father’s stories, as he “ told how fields were won,’’ and 


caught the enthusiasm of a man, every inch a soldier. But then I knew 
not what it was to love—I had not felt the witchery that attends a first 


| attachment—the confession of mutual passion as yet had not fallen on 


my ear, soft ax angels’ whispers to sleeping infancy. I had loved, and 
sucd, and was accepted; and now this sweetest dream of life was to be 
broken ; and from one dearer than all the earth contained, I was to be 
separated for a long period—perhaps for ever! I came rapidly wo the 
conclusion that glory was well enough in its way; but still it was an 
awkward business to have to seek it at the other side of the Pyrenees : 
and, had it pleased heaven to bring about a genera! pacification, I think 
that | would have borne the disappointment like a philosopher. 

I took no formal leave of my gentle mistress, for that unnecessary in- 
fliction of pain Mr. Hartley very properly inhibited. Our parting, as she 
left the drawing-room for the night, was probably warmer than was cus- 
tomary. She little imagined that I was tostart at cock-crow for embar- 
kation ; and, in the expectation of meeting me at breakfast, she sought 
her apartment to court the soft influence of the drowsy god in vain. 

‘“‘ Hector,” said Mr. Hartley, as he addressed me, ‘‘ 1 regret that you 
are at this moment obliged to leave me ; for something tells me that a 
crisis in our mutual fortunes is approaching. Were it any thing but the 
eall of honor that takes you from England, I would at once ask you to 


| forego it.” 


“ Believe me, my dear sir, never did a more unwelcome order come 


than that which 1 am about to obey! Could I but honorably decline 
ir,” 





‘‘ Oh, no, that were impossible! Wellington has assumed the offen- 
sive, and every eye in Britain will watch the progress of hisarms. A 
country’s call is sacred, and it must be obeyed. God knows in periling 
your safety, and exposing you tothe common chances of war, I make a 
sacrifice that few could estimate. There is one tie that binds me alone 


| for life ; and, save for that alone, the sooner a spirit, soured by misfor- 
| tunes, and wearied of a world itdespises and detests, were freed from this 


‘mortal coil,’ the better. But were I in the grave, who would watch 
over the happiness of that being whom I idolize 7—To one only would I 
entrust that holy charge. Need I name him ?7—yourself.”’ 

I gratefully thanked my uncle for the proof of confidence he had giv- 
en, and he thus proceeded : 
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“ As my life and actions must appear to you involved in mystery and 
concealment, it will not surprise you much when I tell you, that for years 
I have been intimately infurmed of every occurrence that happened in 
your father’s house, A stern necessity of secrecy ubliged me to remain 
unknown and unsuspected, Had I been where I was supposed to be for 
twenty years—in the grave—I could not have been more removed from 
the knowledge of the world than I have been ; and the reason I selected 
that wild and retired abode where you first found us, was to insure the 
incognito, which your interests and Isidora’s demanded ; for, strange 


= may appear, from earliest infancy, you were destined for each 
other.” 


** You really astonish me, sir !”’ 

‘“‘ When you hear my story that surprise will cease. With my past 
life none were even partially acquainted but a beloved child and faithful 
servant. You shall know more of that dark and painful history than they 
ever did ; and when you have heard all I have suffered and endured, 
then say whether, but for one enduring tie, a life, wretched and valueless 
as mine, would have been worth obtaining for an hour. Fill, Hector— 
fill freely—many a day may pass before you and I shall meet again !” 

I obeyed him. Rising from the table, he took a few turns aeross the 
apartment; it seemed an exertion to regain composure ; it was suc- 
cessful. He resumed his seat, emptied his glass to the bottom, and thus 
commenced, what was to mea narrative of perilous adventure, but all- 
engrossing interest. 

MY UNCLE’S STORY. 

The career of vice is generally a simple history; a progressive advance 
from bad to worse, as feelings deaden and the conscience becomes 
seared and callous, by degrees. My earlier follies might have been easi- 
ly arrested by parental intervention, but Mr. Clifford was reserved and 
proud ; his displeasure was evinced by frigid mannerism, and his re- 
proofs conveyed in the cold terms of general disapprobation. He never 
reasoned to the understanding—never appealed to the heart. I listened 
to him asI would to a lecture ; and I came away without the slightest 
impression having been made upon an ardent disposition, which under 
better management might have been awakened reclaimed. 

My ruin at last was consummated. I was discarded by my father ; 
avoided by the good—deserted by the bad—and, finally driven from the 
land, dishonored and disgraced, where, by inheritance and birth, I 
should have held a proud position. 

Months had passed since I had been alienated from an angry father. 
The means by which I had managed for a time to obtain the sums of mo- 
ney my extravagancedemanded, had been overtaxed, and consequently, 
my resources were completely exhausted. The woman who lured me on 
to crime and ruin had heartlessly abandoned me, and those who had plun- 
dered me of hundreds refused me a shilling to buy bread! For a whole 
day I had not tasted feed, and for two nights no roof had sheltered me— 
and without any definite object in my wanderjngs, I had turned my steps 
to the home from which I had long since been rejected. I was ashamed 
to let any who had known me inthe palmy days of youth witness the de- 
gradation that crime had caused ; and, after might fall, avoiding the vil- 
lage, I stole unperceived through a broken paling, and, like a thief, and 
not the heir, entered the grounds of Clifford Hall. 

William Morley had been in boyhood my favorite companion, Al- 
though his birth was menial, I treated him, from regard, rather like an 
equal than an inferior. My purse was ever open to his wants ; and my 
attachment gradually obtained for hin: the notice of my father. Step by 
step he rosein Mr. Clifford’s confidence, until be gained an influence 
over his easy master that none besides possessed. I fancied him a friend 
and I had every reason to suppose him one, for his professions of regard 
were warm, and his assurances of gratitude unbounded. When the 
kindly relations between my parent and myself were first disturbed, I 
trusted to Morley’s good offices to extenuate my offendings, and soften 
down the displeasure of anfensry father. He promised to exert his influ- 
ence to the uttermost. I believed him ; followed his advice ; and acted 
as he counselled. Alas! I little dreamed that Morley was all the time 
a deadly enemy, and that he was sapping to the foundation any slight 
remains of parental affection, and alienating the father from the child. 
Why should he thus play me false ? and, wherefore wear the mask of 
friendship and hate me in his heart? Unconsciously, I had provoked his 
deadliest animosity by crossing his path in love. 

Merley was in heart a libertine; but he had sufficient cunning to con- 
ceal it from the world. A village beauty had been the object of his pur- 
suit for months; and fascinated by her superior attractions, his secret 
attentions were incessant, and there was no reason to doubt but they 
woutd ultimately be rewarded with success. I returned, after a long 
absence, tothe hall. I heard of Mary Davis. 
her charms was given me. I saw her—report had only done common 
justice to her beauty—and I became her slave. My attentions flattered 
her pride—and the heir of Clifford Hall supplanted the son of a deceas- 
ed menial. In a word, the weak girl eloped with me—deserted her 
peaceful home for a brief career of splendid profligacy; broke her poor 
mother’s heart; drew downon me the lasting displeasure of my father ; 
and rendered Morley my enemy for life. But of the consequence of my 
misconduct, I remained as yet in ignorance. 

To obtain his revenge, Morley worked secretly and steadily. Every 
act of imprudence was artfully communicated to my father; while the 
treacherous scoundrel led his confiding master to believe that he was 
kindly, but unsuccessfully, endeavoring to hide from him the criminal 
proceedings of his child. My slightest failings blazoned by false coloring 
appeared enormities. My letters in explanation were suppressed ; the 
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bseach between us became wider every day; Morley’s demoniac ingenu- 
ity at last was crowned with full success ;—I was discarded—looked up- 
on as one dead—consigned to poverty and degradation—and became & 
beggar and an outcast. 

‘ What was the villain’s triumph, when, stealing through the shrubbe- 
ries, I sought the well-remembered window of his apartment! Lights 
were burning, and there sat Morley. He had numerous papers and ac- 
counts before him; bank notes and gold were spread over the table care- 
lessly; and a bottle of wine was opened, from which, as I peeped in, 
he liberally helped himself. Heavens! how low had I fallen !—how ab- 
ject did I feel myself! With me, indeed, the cup of misery was at the 
overflow. I dreaded to knock! I—the born heir of all around, fear 
ful to disturb the son of my father’s menial! At last 1 mustered suffi- 
cient resolution to tap gently on the casement. The steward expected a 
different visitor. He seized his hat, hurried from the reom, loeked the 
door carefully, let himself out by a private entrance, of which he kept 
a key, and in another minste approached the evergreens to which I had 
retreated, and softly pronounced a woman’s name. 

Morley!” I timidly replied. 

“Ha !—a man’s voice !—Who’s there?” he demanded. 

“An unfortunate—your old playfellow—he who once was your mas- 
ter’s son!”’ J answered. 

‘“* Heavens!” he exclaimed. 
to-venture hither ?’’ 

* I once thought,” I replied dejectedly, “ that none would question my 
right of entrance to this demain, which by birth and descent is, or should 
be, mine. I amindeed fallen!” 

*‘ What de ye want?” he demanded, as I fancied, in a haughty tone. 
Why have you disturbed me at this unseasonable hour?” 

“ Dire necessity obliged me to come here. I am perishing; food has 
not crossed my lips since yesterday. 1am without a home—the hum- 
blest shelter would be acceptable.” 

“T canuot offer you one. Were it knownthat I spoke to you, or gave 
you the slightest assistance, your father would discharge me.” 

“Is his anger then so unmitigable?”’ I asked in a desponding voice. 

“Ttis beyond the power of being appeased. Advisedly, he would 
not breathe the same atmosphere that you did ; and the most welcome 
tidings he could receive, would be those that assured him you were no 
more,” returned the steward. 

“IT am starving !—penniless! By Heaven, I will craw! into these 
evergreens, and die in sight of that mansion which once was destined 
to be mine.” 

Morley started at the declaration. ‘“ Pshaw!’’ said he, with an ap- 
pearance of more feeling than before; ‘this is mere folly! Let me see 
—I dare not afford aught but temporary relief; and in doing so, | risk 
the loss of Mr. Clifford’s favor, were the thing discovered. Stay; I will 
bring you some refreshment, and see whether I cannot do something to 
save you from actual starvation afterwards ;” he then returned to the 
house, and in a few minutes reappeared with the remnant of the supper 
he had eaten, and a portion of the wine I noticed on the table. | ate 
ravenously—drank to the bottom of the flask—and then listened to the 
false scoundrel as he thus continued :— 

“I have a relation in London, who perhaps might enable you to leave 
the country fora season. It is possible that time might soften your fa- 
ther’s animosity, were you removed beyund his notice: and the violence 
of his resentment might aappily cool down. Here. It is a guinea, and 
some siiver: "twill carry you to London; and when you get to town, in- 
quire at the Post Office, and you will find an anonymous letter to give 
you future directions how to act. To save myself from ruin, requires the 
greatest caution on my part. Push forward to the next village on the 
London road ; and when you have reached the metropolis to-morrow, you 
will be fully instructed what to do. For Heaven’s sake, stay not another 
moment !—Steal secretly from the park, as you entered it; and all I can 
do for you shall be done.”” He hastily left me, as if in fear; I heard 
him bar the private entrance, and observed him close the shutters of his 
chamber, while I, in a state of humiliation bordering on insensibility, 
obeyed the order, and, like a felon, stole out of that domain where, two 
years previously, my will was absolute. 

I slept at a mean public-house ; but what a luxury was a bed to me ! 
and yet the lowliest servant on my father’s establishment would have re- 
jected what his fallen child gratefully received ! 

Next morning I put myself on roof of a coach which in other 
days I had frequently driven. Neither guard or coachman remembered. 
me. Of course, the vulgar scoundrels had heard of my downfall. Well, 
they only imitated men of better birth! They forgot me when it was 
convenient. 

I entered London. It was the anniversary of a victery, and I re- 
membered it well. Two years before, by a singular coincidence, 1 had 
driven in with my own four-in-hand—and asthe slang went then, it was 
“the best appointed drag in England.” Mary Davis was on the box. 
Ah, two years had made a difference! I was a pauper on a stage- 
caach—Mary Davis, a wanderer on the streets! Vice, with her, poor 


“Is it possible! And have you dared 


| girl, commenced in luxury, but to both it brought what it generally does 


—ruin and disgrace! 

The paltry supply that Morley had given was half consumed by my 
journey; and I sought one of the humblest hostleries which London, in 
its infinity of accommodation, presents. The extent of my degradation 
had nearly stupified me; but next morning I went to the Post-office to 
inquire for the promised communication, scarcely caring whether it ar- 
rived or not. The steward, however, had been punctual; and the ex- 
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_pected letter was delivered. [t was brief—written in a disguised hand 

—and merely desired me to call at some rascally place in one of the 
worst localities of the oldest portion of the city. 

I proceeded to find out the street, and with some difficulty succeeded. 
The person | inquired for was from home, but | was directed to a low 
public-house in the neighborhood, and there I found him in company 
with several blackguard-looking personages. The room reeked with 
tabucco smoke; the table was splashed over with spilt liquors; the ceil- 
ing in many places had fallen in; and the contrivances to stop the broken 
-asement, and exclude the air, were extraordinary. The man I cought 
“ok me to an inner closet, called for a stowp of gin, shut the door care- 
fully, and then proceeded to business. 
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| endorse it. Ltook the pen and wrote a fictitious name, as I had deter- 


mined to drop that on which I had brought so much obloquy and dis- 
grace already. The man handed me some change in silver, and I took 


| up the parcel, and leftthe shop. 


‘You are the gentleman Mr. M. has recommended to me?” said the | 


etranger. 
“Iam that unfortunate person.” 

‘And you want to leave the country for a while? Well, there’s no 
great difficulty in doing that, if a person was not very particular about 
he way he travelled. It's only getting lagged, you know.” 

“Lagged ! 1 don’t understand you.” 

“Don’t ye?’ replied my new acquaintance, ‘* Why I'm certain I 
epeak plain English. 
you could travel at the king’s expense. But I see ye’re raw. Well, I'll 
ery how far I can oblige the gentleman that takes an interest about ye. 


Let me see—I have some appointments to keep which will detain me 


wii morning ; but meet me at eight this evening in the Borough,” and 
we the back of an old tavern bili he scrawled, in villanous characters, the 
piace and hour of meeting; told me to be punctual; drank the gin; de- 
wired me to pay for it; and conducting me to the door, left me to wear 
the wretched day through in any way I pleased. 

Af L might form any opinion from personal appearance, Morley’s friend 
was everything but respectable. Well, he was the fitter acquaintance 
fer an outcast like me. I had none better left; and at the appointed 
time I crossed over London Bridge, to seek the place where the inter- 
view with the stranger was to take place. 


# private room. He was seated in the corner, with several companions 
ewind the table. They were gambling when J entered; but they put 
away the greasy cards, and then une by one dropped out, leaving Mor- 
tey’s friend and me together. 

“J think I have arranged this matter to your satisfaction,” said he, 
“and secured a comfortable passage for you to tlie States. The vessel 
will sail the beginning ef next week, and you will have no time to lose 
dn getting your outfit ready. I have been commissioned by a friend, who 
shal be nameless, but who you may possibly make a ehrewd guess at, to 
give you what money you may require ;”’ and, taking out a pocket-book, 
he handed me several bank notes. ‘‘ You will excuse the liberty I take, 
“m himting that this money is intended to cover the necessary expenses 
exendant on a lung voyage, and not to be idly wasted; and therefore I 
escommend you to secure it well, and use it prudently. What!’ he ex- 
claimed, as he perceived me about to put the notes into an outer pocket 
af my coat; ‘do you carry money 80 loosely on your person?—in Lon- 
don too, where you cannot enter a tavern or cross a street without en- 
countering a plunderer? Come, my young friend, take a lesson from an 

wid and leary cove like me. Keep but one flimsey out for present pur- 
 »eees, and secure the rest, as I do, in the neckcloth.”’ 

fie put his hand across the table and undid my handerchief, folded 
“he bank notes carefully within it, and then returned it to me. One five- 
qweund note he desired me to put into my purse. My purse!—many a 
day had passed since | had needed such a conveniency. I pocketed ihe 
mmeney, and the stranger took his leave, appointing, however, another meet- 
fag at the same hour and place to-morrow. 

{ wemained after he was gone musing before the fire. [ was aston- 
ised at Morley’s unexpected generosity, and I secretly censured my- 
welt for having doubted the attachment of my old playfellow and friend. 
His bearing towards me on the night of my stolen visit to Clifford 
Zall was now perfectly accounted for. I thought it, at the moment, 
cold and heartless. 1 now perceived that it arose from a caution im- 
qvesed by stern necessity; and the secrecy cbserved in the manner in 
wézich he had conveyed the liberal supply, now confirmed it 

tee egent he employed I had been guilty of injustice. It is true, the 
coan was neither prepossessing in appearance, or polished in address; 
tout the candid manner in which he had exhorted me to be prudent, and 


i had nearly reached the extremity of the bridge when [ heard foot- 
s'eps beLind, and perceived several men running in the direction in 
which | was walking. They came up rapidly; and, in another minute, 
I was seized, pushed intoa shop, awd charged with felony. My identity 
was certain—the parcel confirmed it; and, to my horror, I heard the 
captors accuse me of passing aforged note. he charge astounded me; 
I could not speak, and my silence was mistaken for a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of guilt 

I turaed my eyes in mute despair to the men who surrounded me.— 


| By Heaven! one of them was the white-hatted stranger, who had been 


playing at cards with Mr. Pilch! Tt was providential, be could corrobo- 
rate the statement I commenced. He had seen me—was a friend of Mr 
Pilch—his evidence would be invaluable. I told the manner in which 
the money was obtained. My statement elicited a laugh of derision 
from the hearers. I appealed to the gentleman in the white hat, but the 


" | gentleman in the white hat disclaimed all knowledge of me, and good 
I mean, if you did not mind transportation, why | 


naturedly added, that he fancied he had seen me once before, at a fair 
he mentioned, in company with a party of the swell mob. My pockets 
were searched. Nothing to criminate me further was found. I casual- 
ly looked round, and saw “ White-hat”’ wink at an officer, and point sig- 
nificantly to my handkerchief. Jt was instantly loosed and opened.— 
My name was worked upon it in the dark bair of my faithful mistress; 
and five other notes were found; they were examined—and all of them 
pronounced forgeries ! 

For a minute, I feltas if my heart had ceased its pulsations, but gra- 


_ dually, [ became conscious of the position in which 1 was placed. None 


could doubt my guilt. Could any deny that I wasa felon? I, with 
forged notes concealed upon ,my person, of which I had uttered one ai- 
ready under a fictitious name. The observations of the crowd occasion- 


| ally reached me. There was no difference of opinion as to my destiny— 
The house was found. I asked for Mr. Pilch, and was conducted into 


my career would close upon the scaffold! 

Oh Heaven! if thoughtless youth could only fancy the agony of sou! 
I felt, how many would be deterred from crime, and saved from ruin! 
To die!—to perish in the very opening of my manhood! And how die? 
Like a dog—stared at by a gaping crowd—pitied by some—laughed at 
by others—choked—hanged ! 

“Never, by Heavens!’ I muttered to myself,—‘ Never shall a 
Clifford, no matter how fallen, die such a felon death! The grave is 
open for me; what matters it whether it hide me now, or in a brief 
space after? Come, man thyself, Edward Clifford, for a last effort— 
and die!” 

Nothing remained but to,convey me before a magistrate fur committa! 

The crowd retired; the Scere took me away in custody. My passive 
conduct throughout, led them to set me down a heartless wretch, with 
whom hope was at anend; and mine seemed 

“ The composure of settled despair,” 
which enables the criminal to meet his doom in sullen apathy. How 
little they suspected the dark thoughts which then ceased my mind, or 
the deadly purpose which I meditated ! 

An old watchman held my collar in his feeble grasp, and two or three 


| others surrounded me. - The mob kept generally in advance of us 


Even to | 


the care with which he secured my money against accident, ali proved a7 


Sriendly interest in my welfare; and when I left the public-house, I ad- 
mitied that I had slandered mankind, in imagining that pity for misfor- 
tune was baaished from human hearts. 

Xs [ quitted the Coach and Horses, | remarked a man drawn up in a 
cecner of the gateway, and standing ina position that intimated he wish- 
sd to escape my notice. He wore a white hat, and, from rather a re- 


wmatkable coat, | easily recognised him to be one of the men I had dis- | 


verbed at play, when | entered the back room in search of Mr. Pilch.— 
Well, he might have some private reasons for concealment; and it was 
we affair in which I hiad any interest. I strolled onwards towards Lon- 
dan Bridge, and happening to pass the shop of an outfitter, I stepped ix 
i@ make some purchases for my voyage. The selection of different arti- 


cles delayed me half an hour. Once | observed the man with the white | 


hat pass the door; and again, I detected him peeping through the win- 
dow. He was probably an idler; and I continued to purchase what [ 
weated inthe shop. The articles were tied up; the account written and 
wresented; [ handed the shopman a five pour i note; he desired me to 


they begina to rig us, 


to enable them to frequently indulge their curiosity with a view of 
the criminal. Before we had moved a dozen paces, I made a sudden 
spring, shook off the man who held me, overturned another in my rear, 
and started off, at headlong speed, to gain the bridge which was imme 
diately contiguous. 

A wild outery announced my escape; an instant pursuit succeeded 
The mob were the only persons I had to fear; for the old men who 


| watched the city then, wrapped in their great coats, and encumbered 


with poles and lanterns, were incapable of rapid movements. Several! 
persons, however, kept me well in sight; they litde knew that death, and 
not deliverance, was what I aimed at; and they raised a cry to warn the 
passengers who were approaching in the opposite direction. I saw seve- 
ral men draw themselves across the bridge to bar my farther progress. [ 
stopped, leaped upon the balastrade—* Seize him !” cried a dozen voices 
—they were the last words [ heard--I muttered one brief adjuration t» 
Heaven to pardon the act [ was about to commit, closed my eyes, sprang 
from the battlements, and the waters closed over me!” 

Mr. Ciifford paused. His usual stern composure was unequal to con- 
quer the agitation which the terrible recollections of early imprudence 
had brought back. A short silence was unbroken, when suddenly the 
door usclosed, and the dark functionary presented himself, and handed 
me a letier of most unprepossessing appearance. He announced that 
the messenger would not leave without an answer—and ill-timed as the 
interruption was, my uncle signalled me to break the wafer. I obeyed, 
and communicated to him the contents of the following singular epistle 

For Captain Hectur O'Haleran, esquare, or Mister Hartlay, +f 

he's out. 
“* Hoxsexep Sirn,— 

‘jam sorray too inform ye we are in Trubbel and at Present, und: 
the Skrew in the Watchouse they call Watlin Street, and all Contrarey 
to sense and Justis. We went into a dacint-lookin’ house, with a Woman 
without a head for the sign of it, and cald for half a pint, and sat down 
fair and asey at the fire, when in coms three blakgards. Immadately 
‘ Morra, Pat,’ says one of them. ‘ Devil a worse 
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guese ye iver med, young man,’ says I. 
mother know you'r out?’ 
er?’ says I. 
the night she was married!’ says be; and than he goes on aggravatin’ 
us, and abusin’ the old country, swarin’ Saint Patrick wasn’t a reglar 
saint at all, and not fit to powder Saint George's wig, af he wore one.— 
‘Ob ! by the groves of Blarney,’ says Mr. O'Toole, ‘the divil wouldn't 
stand this!’ so he offs wid the coat, ana offered to box the biggest of the 
lot for thirty shillings. Well, they agrees to it at wonse, and Mark and 
the big ‘un set-to. Sora handier boy iver it was my luck to meet with ! 
he made nothin’ of the chap—a couple of rounds settled his hash, and he 


‘ Arrah!’ says he, ‘ Does ye’r 
* What the blazes have ye to say to my motb- 


‘What a hole you could make in a saucepan af patatays | 


gives in. Well, what does they do? insted of comin’ down with the | 


battel money, they charges us on the watch, and we were bundled off 
here, as if we were a pair of Pickpockets. We sends off to the Dials to 
say we were in trubbel, and before half an hour, there was the full of the 


| box. 
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shire, with genealogical tree rooting from Norman marauder, far back as 
the conquest, disdained not an alliance garnished with broad manors, 
woods of a century's growth, and goodly array of tenements, of which 
our widow held fee-simple. But when Aceves | successively by belted 
knight and worshipful esquire, she courteously declined their offers, al- 
leging she was bent on marrying one of her own class in life, (if she 
should change condition,) one who could take upon himself, without de- 
gradation, the task of superintending the looms. High born swains re- 
pulsed, the field was open to gallants of lowlier rank. But these faring 
no better, and incurring the ridicule of neighbors, suitors became shy 
and reserved, seeking to extract token of favor ere they avowed them- 
selves. If the curate called, 'twas merely an inquiry after her soul's 
health—the inquiry perhaps linked to a request that she wo.ld, from her 
stores of boundiess wealth, add a trifle to the contributions of the peor’s 
The lawyer had his ever ready and undeniable excuses for visit- 


street of dacent acquaintances. Some wanted to give bail, others offered | ing—leases there were to sign, indentures tocancel. Nor was the tailor 
to pull down the watchouse; and an honest man, whose father came | barred his plea—was there not much broadcloth yearly fashioned into 
from Ballyhawnis, went off to knock up the Priest, and get him to write | 


usa Carakter. The divil a one of the bailsmen the constable would 
touch with the tongs; and so here we remain, snug and warm in the 
Black hole, unless your honir will bee plased to get us off. 
“T Remain, till Death, your Obediant Servint, 
“James McGrave.” 

‘* Poscript.—There’s a poor woman here, the lord Pity her, callid 
Finigen. I forget her own name, but she has a Brother that lives under 
magor Blake, and her unkel was parish priest of Carintnbber, a Man 
grately respected. I often heerd my father spake about him—as he 
cured the Fallin’ siknis with a charm, and plaid butifully on the Fiddel. 
Well, she’s in quod, the crater, for just Nothing at all. She had words 
with a vagabone that lives in the back Attick, and he insinevated, in the 
Presens of the hole lodgers, that she wasn’t aney better than she ought 
to be. ‘ Misses Finigen,’ says he, ‘ might I fatague ye for a squint at 
ye’r Marrige lines, if ye happen to have sich an article in ye’r pocket,’ 
which ye know was as much as sayin’, the Divil a certifikit she had at 
all. The crature couldn’t but resint it, and she took the fire out of the 
vagabone’s left eye wid a brass Candelstik she had in her fist—and that’s 
all she’s loked up for. Maybe your honir would Include her in the Bail 
—the lord sees it would be Charatey. 


“N. B.—I forgot to Say the Blakgards offered to make it up for ten 
shillings, half in drink, and half in money—but it’s such an Impisishin, 
that nather mark or Me would listin to it.” 

“P. S—For the sake of the blessed Mother cum soév, or they'll have 
the Roof off the Watchouse, and then We'll be Transportid for life.— 
The more I see of this Unsivilized Country, the Better, plased I am that 
we're lavin it. “ No more at Presint from 

“ Yours to Command, 
“J. McGrate.” 

“ Piase answir by Return of post—I mane by the boy wid the red hair 
that carries this. Remembir Mr. O'Toole and me to Mister hartlay and 
his Daughtir, onley we don’t know her name. Also to mister domnik, 
the Bleck gentleman, whose as Civil and well manerd as a Christian, for 
all that he’s so dusky in the skin. “J. M.” 

“In Heaven’s name,” I exclaimed, when I finished the ratcatcher’s 
epistie, ‘‘ what is to be done with the scoundrels?” 


“ Perhaps the better course to be pursued would be to leave them where | 


they are, allow their excellent friends to pull down the watch-house, and 
then the Government will provide for them in New Holland. But I sup- 
pose we must interfere for once in their behalf.”’ 

The landlord of the hotel was summoned, and requested to effect the 
deliverance of the prisoners, a task that waseasily performed. The door 
again wee shut, and Mr. Clifford resumed his melancholy narrative. 

{ To be continued.) 
EE 


From Graham’s Magazine for December. 


THE WIDOW OF NEWBURY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HENRI QUATRE.” 

T was the eve of Newbury fair, and the time near the close of the 
long reign of Harry the Eighth, after monasteries were suppressed. Re- 
form stalked through the land—all things were turned topsy-turvy—ab- 
bots and monks begzared, that poor lords might thrive—priests permit- 
ted marriage, and nuns driven from their pleasant retreats, were forced 


ot Newbury had often leisure to ask why Mistress Avery remained so 
long a widow. 
Sitting in her embowered porch, watching the cavalcade of merchants, 


| buted it to the coyness and reserve of young Winehcomb; and, indeed 








apparel for lusty serving-man, active apprentice ? 

ehind Mistress Avery, as she sat gazing at the straggling pageantry, 
there loitered in hall and doorway the apprentices and domestic servants 
of the household. Distinguished among his companions, by superior 
stature, stood John Winehcomb, chief apprentice. To him the widow 
oft turned with remark on passing stranger; the soft regard thrown into 
her address would have excused boldness in one far less favored by na- 
ture than the apprentice, but his answers were submissive, modest, even 
bashful. An acute observer might perhaps have detected a shade of dis- 
content on the widow's handsome features, perhaps, as fancifully, attri- 
as revolving months lengthened the period of widowhood, there had not _ 
been wanting whispers, that ‘Prentice John stood a fairer chance with 
his mistress than all the knights or reputable burgher citizens and yeo- 
men of the county. His appearance certainly did not gainsay the rumor 
—he had completed his twentieth year, health flushed his cheeks, hones- 
ty and intelligence stamped his looks—the features were bold and de- 
cided, though of modest expression. In character, he was one of those 
gifted youths, in whom strict attention and unvarying promptitude sup- 
ply the place of experience, and who acquire the management and con- 
duct of business, in’ ordinary cases, rarely entrusted to men of mature 
years. The clothier, when dying, recommended his spouse to confide 
business affairs to John—she had done so; in the factory and with the 
workmen ‘Prentice John was all and everything—from his word 't was 
useless to apy eal. 

But when young Winehcomb’s credit with Mistreas Avery was can- 
vassed, the gossips were at a loss to affix on decisive marks of favor or 
tenderness. ‘Tis true, he accompanied her to church, but so did the 
other apprentices—walked by her side, sat next his mistress during 
prayers, his arm was accepted, his hand arranged the cushions—but 


| then, was he not chief apprentice, would it not be slighting to prefer the 


services of a junior? Look narrowly at his conduct—there were none of 
the characteristics of a favored swain, no semblance of behavior indicat- 
ing one presumptuous of the honor, nor could the absence of theve tokens 
be attributed to natural timidity in the presence of the sex, for at country 
meetings and fairs, where hoydenish romping was the usual diversion of 
youth, John participated in rustic gallantries. Yet, sooth to say, h 
the gossips were at fault, they were not wrong in their conjectures ; the 
widow was deeply in love with ’Prentice John, for his sake had dismiss- 
ed high-born suitors, wealthy citizens, and, we need hardly say, ( h 
scrupulously regardful of reputation, ) had given him many hints, which, 
alas! he was slow to understand. Jt might be inexperience, want of 
self-confidence, or innate modesty, which withheld the youth from tracing 
her encouragement to its real motive; but from whatever cause, Mistress 
Avery, who had a very high opinion of her own personal attractions, 
knew he must be perfectly well acquainted with her riches, was greatly 
perplexed with his diffidence, his want of susceptibility, and concluded 
the apprentice must be in love elsewhere to withstand such allurements. 

One while,,1racked with jealousy, determined in very spite and vexa- 


| tion to accept the offer of the first suitor, the next hour affection gained 


buffoons and jugglers, on their way to the encampment and site of the | 


merrow's revels, she attracted many a longing eye. The merchant, 
whose wandering vocation led him from ancient Byzantium to the shores 
of the Thames, who came to Newbury to exchange rich silks and foreign 
jewelry for broadcloth, as he rode by the capacious square tenement, 
with its deep, embayed windows of dark chesnut-wood, and caught a 
glimpse of the fair owner, sighed when contrasting his own desolate, 
wandering lot with that of the fortunate wooer of the rieh, comely wi- 
dow. Mistress Avery was the relict of the richest clothier of Newbucy, 
who, dying, left her in sole possession of looms, lands, tenements and 
leases. Handsome, young, brisk, with riehes unquestionable, she at- 
tracted :ender regards from all quarters—even the proud gentry of Berk- 


| frain from tenderer salute. 
to spin for alivelihood. But amid the greater marvels, the townspeople | 


the ascendancy, and she resolved to declare her love. But pride took 
fire, and caused a tumult in the heart, of which young Winehcomb, the 
unconscious origin, was little aware. How provoking the calmness of 
his replies, the quiet gaze which met her impassioned glance! Oft with 
difficulty she refrained from bestowing a hearty cuff on the celd youth, 
object of fond desire—as often, and with greater difficulty, did she re- 
To morrow shall put this wilful-headed boy 
tothe test! If his heart be engaged, it is more than likely he has made 
an assignation, which I will frustrate! So thought Mistress Avery, re- 
volving a scheme to bring young Diffidence on his knees, or to a direct 
confession that he loved another. Under pretence of making inquiries 
respecting the description uf merchandize then passing the house, borne 
on a long train of pack-horses, under conduct of merchants of foreign 
aspect, the widow beckoned the apprentice (who was standing at res- 


| pectful distance, beneath the threshold, with his fellow apprentices) to 


| approach her chair, placed outside the house under cover of the over 


arching porch. ® 

“ John!” said the dame, fixing her large eyes on the youth, “I war- 
rant there is store enough of trinkets and finery in yon bales to satisfy 
the wants of every maiden in Newbury. Happy the youth whose wages 
are unspent, for i-morrow, by’r Lady! he might buy the love of the 
most hard-hearted damsel. Certes, no swain need die of love, if he 
have morey in his purse!” 
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“If the lover were bought by those foreign pedlar wares, it would 
not be much for a Newbury lad to boast of,” replied the young man, 
blushing—for the gaze of his mistress was keen and ardent. 

“ Are the lads of Newbury then so disinterested, Master John,” ex- | 
claimed the widow. ‘‘ Weil! I will put one, at least to the proof. I 
must walk throngh the fair, if only to chat with my tenants’ wives from 
Spene and Thatcham, and shall need your protection, for these foreigners | 
may be rude, and Cicely is such a coward she would run away.” 

Mrs. Avery was rather baffled by the result of her own feint ; for, con- 
trary to expectation, she could discover neither chagrin nor disappoint- | 
ment; the apprentice answered cheerfully, he should be proud to attend | 
his honored mistress, and would not forget a good cudgel, more than a | 
match for any foreigner’s steel—nay, to ensure her from insult, he would | 
bring all his fellow apprentices. This was more than the lady desired. | 
She was again puzzled, and declined, rather pettishly, the extra corps of 
gallants, volunteered by the apprentice, more especially, as she affirmed | 
that it was contrary to the letter and spirit of their indentures, which 
guaranteed festival and fair-days to be at their own disposal. But they 
would gladly abandon the privilege to do her service, rejoined the perti- | 
nacious and simple youth, with ill-timed assiduity. 

«Fool !’ muttered the widow between her teeth, but not so indistinct- 
ly as to pass unheard by the apprentice, who drew back abashed. 

A bright morrew gladdened the hearts of the good folk of Newbury. | 
The morn was occupied in the sale and purchase of commodities—the | 
staple article of the town was readily exchanged for foreign merchandise, 
or broad Spanish pieces, as suited the inclination of the parties dealing. 
These were busy hours fer young Winehcomb and his associates, but 
amply ietloceadl by the gaiety and attractive dissipation of the afternoon. | 
In walking through the fair, iictress Avery leaned on the youth’s arm, | 
an honor envied the apprentice by many an anxious would-be suitor. Ere | 
growing tired of the drollery of the jugglers, mountebanks and buffoons, 
or {the more serious spectacle of the scenic moralites, they encountered | 

| 





Master Luke Milner, the attorney, who thought the opportunity should 
not be thrown away of endeavoring to gain the widow’s good graces. 
Master Luke believed his chance very fair—he was of good family, on 
the youthful side of thirty, but exceedingly foppish, after the style of the | 
London gallants, but caricatured—too many ribbons on doublet, too | 
many jewels on beaver, shoes garnished with reses large as sunflowers. | 
“* The worshipful attorney will never do for me,”’ thought Mistress Avery! 
She had often thought so, and was blind to many courtesies and compli- 
ments which the learned man ventured to throw in with his legal opinions. 
But now she had a part to play, a stratagem to practise on the feelings 
of Wirehcomb. Love, like hunger, will break through every restraint ; 
she scrupled not making the lawyer’s vanity subservient to her policy, 
and, accordingly, listened t» his flattery with more than ordinary atten- 
tion, keeping an eye, the while on ’Prentice John, to observe the effect 
of the legal gallant’s honeyed speeches. Alas! for poor, love-stricken 
Mistress Avery—no burning jealousy flushed the cheek of John—lighten- 
ed in his eye, or trembled through his frame! Hearing the conversation 
grow each moment more interesting and tender, believing himself one too 
many, he politely retired to a respectful distance. Was he so cold and 
insensible, the handsome blockhead ? soliloquized Mistress Avery, heed- 
less of the lawyer's flowing speeches—I will break the indentures—ban- 
ish him the house! The wretch! 

Not cold, not insensible, Mistress Avery, for see! Even whilst he 
loiters, there approaches a party from the village of Spene, with whom 
our apprentice is intimate--he laughs, chats with the young men and 
maidens, and finally, as the mirth grows more uproarious, salutes a very 
handsome, fresh-colored, smart young damsel. The dame, who wit- 
nessed the scene, stung with jealousy, believing her suspicions confirmed, 
broke off abruptly, whilst Master Luke was at the very acme of his ten- | 
der theme; leaving the astonished gallant cap in hand, to the derision of 
acquaintance, who sarcastically advised him to repair the loss by writ of 
error. 

Though the widow took no notice of the incident which aroused her 
jealousy, John was made sensible he had incurred her displeasure. She 
walked silent, moody, reserved, scarcely replied to hie remarks; her 
large, dark eyes flashed anger, but the apprentice, though awed, was 
struck with ita beauty, more struck than he had ever been. It wasa 
new sensation he experienced. He inwardly deprecated the threatened 
wrath, wondered by what sad mischance he had incurred it, was more 
tremblingly alive to her resentment, than when oft-times—during the | 
course of apprenticeship—conscious of deserving it. A strange, uneasy 
feeling began to haunt him—he was sensible of loss of favor, and though, | 

| 
| 





after taxing memory, unconscious of merited disgrace--was surprised, 
inquieted, by the deep dejection of spirits under which he labored. It 
seemed as though he had incurred a loss, of which he knew not the ex- 
tent tillnow. His arm trembled, and she snappishly rebuked his un- 
steadiness; he again encountered her glance--it was wild, angry, fierce, 
yet he felt he could have looked forever. 

They were opposite one of those temporary taverns, ereeted for the 
accommedation of the higher classes frequenting the fair—tricked out 
with gaudy splendor, yet affording delicious viands, choice wines to wea- 
ried strollers. It so happened that, passing by the open doorway, their 
progress was arrested by Master Nathanifl Buttress, the wealthy tanner 
—mean, avaricious, advanced in years, yet ardently longing to add the 
widow’s possessions to his own accumulated riches. With studied bow, 
and precise flourish of beaver, he bade Mistress Avery good day, and fol- 
lowed up the salute by invitation to sip a glass of sack, the fashionable 
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priety, either in the offer, or its acceptation—it was quite in the usual 
license of these festivals. But ‘Prentice John was doubly surprised ; in 
the first place, that the miserly tanner (his niggardness was proverbial) 
should have screwed up courage to. treat any one with the high-priced 
nectar—and that his arm, which he gallantly offered, should have been 


| accepted with alacrity by the fair dame, who, our apprentice was aware, 


had often made devious circuits, on many occasions, to elude a meeting. 
Young Winehcomb found himself, laequey fashion, following in the rear. 
He was deeply mortified—such circumstance had never happened befere 
—yet, though vexed, the anneyance was only secondary to extreme sur- 
prise at the character of his own feelings. He had valued highly the 
good will, kind words, and occasional gifts of the lady, as proofs of favor, 
founded on his honesty, diligence and promptitude, or, at least, without 
deeply analizing his feelings, believed that in such spirit he received 
them. But now, smarting under disgrace, it seemed as though lost fa- 
vor was dear for its own sake—bereft of smiles to which he had been 
insensible till the present hour, he was unhappy, miserable. ‘Prentice 
John had great difficulty in withholding his cudgel from the tanner’s 
back, but though he gave him not a beating, he mentally promised one. 
Master Buttress, elated with good fortune, was more vain-glorious than 
cautious; unlike a prudent lover, uncertain of continuance of sudden 


| favor, dreading loss of vantage ground, snatched by eager rivals, he es- 


corted the dame to a conspicuous seat, whence they could behold the 
fair, from whence his favored lot was visible to all. The ready drawers, 
ere ardor called, hastened to place before the guests a tray laden with 


| costly delicacies, crowned with silver flagon full of the favorite potation. 


Young Winehcomb, who sat apart, though partaking the dain'ies, was 
maddened to behold his mistress listen so complacently to the addresses 
of the veteran suitor. Could she be serious? And if she were—what 
then? Was she not absolute mistress of herself, her wealth—and was 


_ he so specially concerned in her choice? This self-questioning elicited 


the conviction, startling though true, that he was deeply, personally con- 
cerned. He was, then, undeniably in love with his mistress! Was the 


| passion of sudden growth, the birth of the present hour? Alas! no— 


it had been long smouldering unconsciously--nay, if he doubted, memo- 
ry flashed innumerable, though till now, unnoticed facts proving its ex- 
istence—and he had foolishly let slip the golden chance of wooing till 
too Jate—til! his advantages were the prey of a suuccessful rival !—his 
own affection only brought to light by the torch of jealousy. Such was 


| the cruel, torturing position of young Winehcomb. 'Twas aggravated in 


being obliged to listen to the tanner’s flattery, to witness its favorable 
reception. Nay, worse—-he became conscious that Mistress Avery re- 


| marked his inquietude, his ill-suppressed hatred of Master Nathaniel, as 


her eye was often for a moment bent on him. He was convinced she 
took pleasure in his torments, for on these occasions her manner—-though 
strictly within the rigid limits of propriety—invariably was more marked 
and tender toward the detested, fulsome niggard. He had heard, alas? 
such was the custom of the sex. Often was ’Prentice John resolved on 
leaving the lovers to their own conversation, but restrained anger on re- 
flecting it was his duty to be present with and protect Mistress Avery, 
till she quitted the fair andreturned home. Nor did he relish the notion 
of leaving the field altogether to the tanner-—jealousy united with sense 
of duty in detaining the youth. 

Master Buttress was in rare good humor; he could not deem other- 
wise but that he was the fortunate, chosen man, and he found leisure in 
the intervals of fits of gallantry, to conjure flitting visions of broad ma- 
nor added to broad manor, tenement to tenement, and to picture the fu- 


| ture Master—nay, Worshipful Master Nathaniel Buttress, richest gen- 


tleman in the county of Berkshire. The only damp on his high spirits 
was the present outlay; he had been drawn into expenses far beyond 
usual habits; had never been guilty of similar extravagance ; the veriest 
prodigal of London could not have ordered a more cestly board; and 
that tall, rosy-cheeked lad imbibed the precious sack with the avidity of 
a sponge, and never looked a tithe the Leuer humored, but sat grinning 
menaces at him—the donor of the feast! Well! well! all should soon 
be remedied, and the disagreeable, lanky apprentice turned adrift. 

“‘ But who is that now passing the tavern; is it not Master Luke Mil- 
ner, the attorney? How enviously he looks! he has the reputation of 
having pressed hard his own suit, but in vain! If I invite him, he will 
gladly come—drink the widow’s health—and it will save me half the 
reckoning!’ So reasoned the tanner. The lawyer accepted the invita- 
tion, though a slight shade of displeasure, he could not wholly dispel, 
flushed his brow. Master Luke entered, bowing lowly to the widow. 
Drawing a chair, near as good manners admitted, to the fair dame, he 
carefully deposited scented gloves and jeweled beaver on adjoining 
bench, and, in sitting, showed anxiety to display a trim foot, though ra- 
ther overshadowed by the large roses. The tanner soun perceived that 
avarice had induced a grievous oversight, for the widow was not quite 
won. It was both unaccuuntable and anneying—how perverse these 


| women are! she seemed now disposed to extend as much favor to Mas- 


ter Luke as she had previously exhibited to Master Buttress. ’Prentice 
John was pleased and distressed at the scene—glad of the tanner’s dis- 
comfiture, he was enraged at the other’s success. The elder suitor had 
shown indifference to the presence of the apprentice, viewed him as a 
necessary appendage to the widow’s state, or, at worst, a tax on his 


| purse to the extent of sack imbibed; but our lawyer, near John’s own 


age, and gifted with keener eye than his rival, liked not young Wineh- 


| comb’s vicinity, his prying, resolute gaze. 


‘* Mistress Avery,” said the lawyer blandly, “ our young friend appears 


beverage of the time. At fair season, there was not the slightest impro- | uneasy; nor do I wonder, for more than once, in the fair, did I hear red 
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pouting Jips lament the absence of Jack Winehcomb. I pray thee, 
suffer the lad to stroll where he lists; Master Nathaniel and your un- 
worthy servant, with permission, will zealously protect the pride and 
boast of Newbury.” 

If John had broken any engagement by attendance on her, replied the 
dame—and « keen smile, part malicious, part searching, lit up the wi- 
dow’s features as she gazed on the disconcerted youth—let him seek 
Cicely, who was not far uff, to take his place, and he had full permission 
to absent himself. ‘Prentice John, though vexed and out of counte- 
nance, said he had no other engagement than duty enjoined, and he was 
entirely at his mistress’ command. 

“‘ Then [ must not spoil Cicely’s holiday,”’ remarked the widow. The 
apprentice was doubtful whether she spoke in displeasure or not—the 
tone of voice and expression of countenance were equivocal. A quiet 
smile, which played for an instant around her mouth, when he declared 
he had no engagement, presaged returning favor, but the horizon was 
again clouded. Mistress Avery, turning to the gallants, said the youth 
should have his own way, that for herself she never found his presence 
irksome—he was so stupid, she might talk treason in his company with- 
out danger—what she was obliged to say was generally misunderstood. 
Stupid! misunderstood! Were there, in these words, more meant than 
met the ear? Had he been so blind, so deaf? Meanwhile the situa- 
tion of the rivals was far from pleasant; the tanner had introduced an 
enemy within the fortress, whom he could neither dislodge nor compete 
with; the lawyer was angry that he had not the field to himself; whilst 
fair Mistress Avery, with impartial justice, hung the scales of favor sus- 
— Neither could now positively swear he was the chosen swain. 

alf suppressed taunts, and sarcasm clothed in ceremonious language, 
threatened more open bickering, when Master Luke, with due regard to 
a lady’s feelings, besought her to pardon their absence fora few minutes, 
as he suddenly recollected an affair important to the welfare of his friend, 
Master Buttress. The dame was condescending, declared she had too 
much regard for Master Nathaniel to deem their absence a slight, under 
the circumstances ; so the lawyer, affecting to produce a leathern note- 
case, retired with his rival. The apprentice felt bis situation awkward, 
but he was presently relieved ; Mistress Avery bade him follow the gen- 
tlemen unperceived, and if they drew weapons, or otherwise exhibited 
hostilities, immediately interfere to prevent mischief. {Concealed by the 
angle of a canvass booth, he listened, unseen, to the wordy strife. The 
lawyer was cool, sarcastic, overbearing; the tanner, fiery and threaten- 
ing. Presuming on youth, good figure, and flowing thetoric, the former 
contemned the pretensions of the elder rival, whom he affirmed had no- 
thing to recommend him but wealth not needed; why, therefore, pursue 
a rivalry, when he could not lay claim to one certaia token of affection? 
And the man of law began enumerating the distinguishing marks of 
favor which Dame Avery, spite of prudent, cautious, self-restraint, could 
not avoid exhibiting as soon as he entered the tavern. ‘The tanner’s re- 
plication was in the same style. If these be marks of affection, thought 
the listener, what would they say to my pretensions if I told all? And 
’Prentice John, as he listened and commented on what he heard, grew a 
wiser, more knowing youth. 


“Tf thou wert a younger man, Master Nathaniel,” said the lawyer, 
‘‘there would be no need for these mutual taunts. We have a readier 
mode of settling”’ 

‘‘Curse thy youth, and thee too,”’ exclaimed the tanner; “ ’cause thou 
art a vain, braggart fop, with thy galloon and thy large cabbage roses, 
think’st to brave it over me ?—there !—and there!” And so saying, the 
valiant tanner dealt successive cuffs on-Master Luke’s doublet, and draw- 
ing weapon, awaited the attack. Their rapiers—for the tanner, though 
following a handicraft, yet, as owning broad lands, deemed himself en- 
titled to wear a weapon and dub himself gentleman—immediately cross- 
ed, but the alert apprentice, with stout cudgel, threw himself between 
and struck down their guard. 





‘Good sirs! good sirs! forbear!” cried one hastening to assist young 
Winehcomb. ’Twas the curate of Spene. The belligerents immediate- 
ly sheathed their wegpons, muttering future vengeance. The holy man 
requested to know t® cause of quarrel, and offered to act as umpwe.— 
This, after demur and consideration, was agreed to. Hearing each in 
turn, he proposed, as more becoming their respective characters than 
fighting, that the case should be stated to Mistress Avery—the election 
left to the fair widow. As each deemed himself the favored candidate, 
and, indeed, with a good cause, fer our dame had been gracious to both, 
the curate’s proposal was accepted, and his eloquence solicited to open 
the pleadings. The party thereupon returned to the tavern, the appren- 
tice not the least interested actor in the drama. 


The curate of Spene, though grave and sententious, threw into his 
speech an under current of humor and lonhommie, which touched off 
the pretensions of each suitor with dramatic effect and felicity. Neither 
could question his impartiality, nor had he, as he affirmed, secret pre- 
ponderance either way; both were esteemed friends, both had received 
the offices of the church at his hands, both had listened to his Sabbath 
exhortations. Which of the twain reigned in the lady’s heart, to him he 
should offer congratulation ; to the other he could fairly say, that he me- 
rited the honor for which he had unsuccessfully striven. 

There was a pause, a deep silence. The blushing widow must now 
speak, declare herself, decide her own fate, and with it the fortunes of 
the suitors. How ardently did Prentice John long for one of the many 
Opportunities of pleading his passion, oft thrown in his way, so heed- 
Tessly neglected! Would she indeed make an election? then, farewell, 


t noumee! in some far distant land would he hide his disgrace, forget 
tis folly. 

Mistress Avery said the gentlemen had certainly given her cause long 
to remember Newbury Fair; yet they could not expect her mind made 
tp on so momentous a question of a sudden; besides, it was now Wed- 
nesday, which had ever been an unlucky day with the \Averys, but to- 
morrow (Thursday) week they should have a deeisive answer—her pre- 
ference made known—provided, and it was the only stipulation besides 
secrecy, they both refrained pressing their amorous suits in the interim. 

So ended the conference, and as the rivals, with the curate, gallantly 
bade the lady adieu (having promised obedience in every particular) 
Prentice Juhn, in a paroxysm of anger and remorse, made firm resolve 
that he would challange to mortal combat the favored suitor,- beat him 
within an inch of life if he refused to fight, upbraid the widow for se- 
cretly fomenting a passion which she laughed at, and flee, forever, the 
town of Newbury. 

“ You forget, John, I shall need your arm through the press,” ex- 
claimed the dame reproachfully. The apprentice started; he had been 
leaning against the bench, lost in bitter reverie; he saw not his mistress 
was waiting. Uttering an indistinct apology, he escorted the lady from 
the tavern in time to witness that the tanner had been sufficiently adroit 
to palm off half the expense of the entertainment on his rival. Whe- 
ther this was omen of higher fortune, the sequel will show. 

They scarcely spoke during the remainder of the walk, nor even aftem 
reaching home. ’Prentice John was reserved, melancholy, brooding 
over bitter reflections; the dame, sly, observant, oft casting furtive 
glances at young Winehcomb, seemingly, as he thought, indulging secret 
pleasure on beholding his misery. On the morrow they were t 
in the compting-room; it was his duty to produce entries of the bales of 
cloth during the business-period of the Fair; to account for the same in 

, bullion, or according to the terms of sale. 

“ These for thyself, John,” said the widow, placing a few gold pieces 
on the table, whilst she proceeded to place, under triple lock, the re- 
mainder. They remained untouched. The third lock of the huge iron 
chest duly shot, the dame arose, was surprised on beholding the money 

_ lying unappropriated ; John looking like a man under sentence of death. 
«Have Fitown niggardly, Master Winehcomb?”’ exclaimed the wi- 
dow, “speak, if you would have more.” 

John replied by asking if she thought the ten pieces sufficient to equip 
him, and pay passage to Cadiz, where he lieard an expedition was fitting 
out, in which many Englishmen had volunteered. Mistress Avery, with 
a calmness which eonfirmed his despair, replied in the negative, but de- 
manded wky he should think of starting for Cadiz, ere, indeed, his in- 
dentures were determined. The apprentice declared wildly, if she mar- 
ried either tanner or lawyer, he would depart, even with no more than 
the ten pieces, and for his reasons—he was not then sufficiently master 
of himself to detail them! 

“ Bat, John,” said the widow, in a tone of expostulation, whilst a 
smile lurked in the eyes and round the mouth, ‘‘ what amI to doif L say 
No? they press me sohard!”’ 

The Ne whbury apprentice, at his mistress’ feet, taught the answer 
she should give. On the following Monday, Master John Winehcomb 
was united in marriage with Mistress Avery—the wedding celebrated by 
the giandest entertainment ever beheld in the county of Berkshire, the 
fame whereof spread even as far as the court of bluff Harry. If lacking 
splendor in any particular, the omission was owing to the short time for 
preparation,as noexpense was spared. The unfortunate suitors, of course, 
understood the affair from common report, and thought it annecessary to 
seek their fate at the widow's domicil, when they ceuld learn it from 
every man, woman and child in the town. They were invited to the 
wedding feast, but wisely declined, as the story of their strange wooing 
was already abroad. 

It was the custom, in those days, for the bridegroom to salute the bride 
on the cheek, in the church, after the ceremony was performed. 

“ And you are ready to swear, Master John,’ whispered the dame 
as the bridegroom approached, “‘ that you never saw that damsel before 
Fair day, whom you kissed at the Fair ?”’ 

‘* No—nor since!” replied he, believing it a hint for bis fature conduct. 

Master Winehcomb lived happily—his wealth increased so quickly, 
with the increasing demand for the staple article of Newbury, that when 
the Earl of Surrey marched against James the Fourth of Scotland, who 
was then ravaging the borders, the rich clothier accompanied the expe- 
dition with a retinue of one hundred servants and artisans, clothed and 
armed at his own expense. [he memory of John Winehcomb and his 
rich and handsome spouse was long preserved in their native town. 

a 

How to tect tHe Weatuer ror 1,000 Years.—If you desire to 
know whether the day will be fine, take a walk of a few miles into the 
country, until you come to a field where cows are grazing, and if the ani- 
mals turn their tails to the wind be sure it will be stormy, if they turn 
their faces it will be fine; butif some stand one way and some the other, 
you had better toss up, and accordingly as the coin gives you heads or 
tails, you will be able tu solve the problem.— Punch. 

EE 

Marco Polo relates in his travels, that state criminals, in the savage 
island of Zerza, are executed in the following manner :—They are wrap- 
ped round both arms in the fresh hide of a buffalo, which is sewn tight ; 
when this dries it compresses the body to such a degree that the suf- 
ferer is unable to make the least movement, and thus perishes by a lin- 

| gering and painful death. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


New-Dork: 


SATURDAY. DECEMBER 3, 1842 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

December has come, and winter 1s now wpon us. We feel the chil! 
breath of the aged year mingling with our own; and though, as denizens 
of the city, we seldom see his snowy winding sheet, yet are we always 
keenly aware of his unwelcome presence. This reminds us that we have 
a word for the reader’s ear in relation tc the new volume of Brother Jo- 
nathan which commences January Ist, 1843. Our first duty—and a 
pleasant one it is—to make our acknowledgements for the favor with 
which our endeavors to instruct and amuse have been received by the 
reading public. It is not vanity, but self-respect, and an acknowledge- 
ment of the goud taste and judgment of our readers, to say that our 
work must have been worthy of support, as else it could not have obtain- 
ed it. That customers and publishers may long go on in the reciprocal 
pleasure of pleasing each other, is, we believe, the desire of both, as it 
eertainly is of one party. 

For the future we have little more to promise than has been indicated 
by the past. All the fields of polite literature will be carefully survey- 
ed, and the choicest flowers selected for the paper; due regard 
being had to the gratification of all proper tastes. The lover of poetry 
and pathos shall find matter for his mind here; the fair delighter in 
tales and passages of affection, and charts of the course of that true love 
which never did run smooth, will not be neglected; the revellers in 
matters of well wrough tragedy, and the admirer of sententious sayings, 
sage apothegms, and pregnant apologues, shall be served in turn; and 
last, though not least in number, or in our dear love, those who like 
wit”and humor, satire, burlesque, and bizarre tales, paragraphs and 
sentences, will always find something in the Jonathan of their standard 
of excellence. 

In selections and contributions, our motto is— 


‘Seize upon good where’ er ‘tis found, 
On Yankee, or on English ground” — 


and the paper shall be as hitherto, a collection of current and contem- 
porary literature, original and select ; embellished with splendid En- 
gravings, and printed in the best style of modern typography. But there 
is one change which we are determined upon for the benefit and gratifi- 
cation of our readers. The publication of serial stories, continued from 
week to week, and from month to month, shall be abandoned as soon as 
we can get out of it, that those who take up the Jonathan for an hour’s 
reading, may not find themselves in the predicament of a drowning man, 
who grasps at a rope loose at both ends. 

We shall be happy to hear from all our readers whose subscriptions 
expire with the year, for we cannot gend the paper to any one without 
advance payment. A deviation from this rule would tend materially to 
derange our system of business. 

Our annual pictorial mammoth sheet will be issued next Wednesday 
fortnight, and we do not hesitate to say that its appearance must eclipse 
any previous work of the kind ever attempted. We assure our readers 
that whatever extravagant promises we may have made respecting this 
stupendous newspaper, all will be more than fulfilled ; for as we proceed 
in the labor of getting up the work, we find that our means to produce 
&@ great wonder in the newspaper world, are more ample than we had at 
first supposed. More than one hundred engravings of rare merit will 
embellish its columns ; anda list of the contents alone would fill several 
pages of our paper. We must therefore content ourselves with the re- 
mark, that in point of size, beauty of embellishment, and entertaining 
matter, this sheet will exceed any other ever issued in the world. In 
consequence of the heavy expense attendant upon its publication we 
must have special cash orders from all our agents for the number of co- 
pies they want, otherwise we cannot promise te supply them. 

On Wednesday last we issued the first complete American edition of 


Ainsworth’s latest novel, ‘“‘ The Miser’s Daughter.’ The work had been | 


previously published in mumbers, but we were not mistaken in an- 


ticipating a rapid sale of our edition, consequent upon the high populari- | 
ty of the author, as well as the exciting interest ef the tale itself. The 
principal characters are strongly drawn, and the plot has more reality 


and less of the melo-dramatic than some of the author's previous efforts. 


Altogether, it is the best nove! of the season, 


| On Thursday next we celebrate that good old Pilgrim Festivai~ 
| THANKSGIVING—an occasion endeared to us by many grateful remem- 
| brances. Never in the history of the country have we had more reason 
fer thankfulness to the “ Giver of every good and perfect gift,” than 
for the abundance which has rewarded the labor of the husbandmaz 
during the present year. The earth has given forth her increase even 
to prodigality, and the elements themselves have ministered to our 
comfort and enjoyment. Health has also reigned among our popule- 
tion, and if complete prosperity, and the full amount of happiness of 
which humanity is capable has not been their lot, still they have much, 
very much to be thankful for. Our Heavenly Father is kind in all his 
dealings towards his children ; and knowing this, let us be truly grateful 
for His geodness—remembering that 
“When gratitude o’erflows the sweiling heart, 
And breathes in free and uncorrupted praise, 


For benefits received—propitious heaven 


Takes such acknowledgments as fragrant incense, 
And doubles all its blessings.” 


And now for thcse little ones who hail Thanksgiving Day as one of ix- 
nocent and rational diversion. May your lives always present as bright 
a vista of happiness as on the day of this interesting celebration—may 
joy be ever in your pathway through life, and the sparkling of your vir- 
tuous actions illuminate your journey. 

Next Monday, the meeting of Congress takes place, and the near ap- 
proach of that event necessarily leads to considerable speculation as to 
what will be the character of the leading measures of this session; but 
less interest seems to be felt upon the subject than under the circum- 
stances would seem natural. That modifications, alterations, and possi- 
bly additions to the Tariff will be attempted, we have no doubt; but 
that any thing will be done which can seriously affect the operation of the 
law as it now stands, is very questionable. The Bankrupt law will pro- 
bably be repealed; but further than this it does not appear to us that 
Congress can do mere than reiterate and renew the old worn out pre 

| jects of the past, which must, as usual, terminate in fruitless results. 

We have nothing to notice at the theatres this week. Lectures and 
Balls seem to be the order of the day at present, and in proportion to 
the slim audiences at the theatres the managers appear to give meagre 


performances. 
———a—— 


New Ornterytat Romaxce.—The most distinguished writers of East- 
ern novels are unquestionably Morier and Fraser, whose works, though 
full of wonders to us, are based onthe most perfect accuracy and truth. 
The public will therefore be glad to learn that Mr. Fraser, whose “ Kuz- 
zilbash,” and “ Persian Adventurer’’ have been so universally popular, 
is about to produce a new story, of which the scene is laid in some of the 
remote districts of Persia. It is called ‘‘Allee Neemroo, the Buchtiaree 
Adventurer.” A recent London paper says of the forthcoming work, 
that in the whole range of fiction a more extraordinary—a more perfect- 
ly original character never appeared than Allee Neemroo. This new ro- 
mance will be published in England during the present winter, and we 
shall look for an early copy for publication in our series of Brother Jona- 


than novels. 
————— 


Lorp Morretn’s Travets 1x AmeERica.—Some of the English 
papers state that this distinguished nobleman is preparing his observa- 
tions on the Americans for press. The opinions of so liberal-minded an 
English gentleman of distinction upon this subject, will doubtles be 
looked for with anxiety by all classes of our citizens. 

— 


Dreaprut AccipENT.—A few days since, Catharine Kegsr, who 
was at service with Mr. Livingston, living on the Bloomingdale road, 
caught her clothes on fire while taking a pan of fat off the stove, and 
was burnt to death. A lad who was present, became so frightened, 
that instead of rendering her any assistance, he ran out of the room and 

| shut the door, leaving the poor girlinside. She immediately ran into the 
wash-room, which was adjoining, and threw water upon her burning 
clothes, and then rolled herself upon the ground, in order to extinguish 
| the flames, but she was so dreadfully burned that she died soon after. 


She was 22 years old. 
——— 


Disasters on Laxe Ontario.—The steamboats Oneida and St. 
David were both totally lostduring the late gale. The latter had in tow 
| five barges heavily laden with flour, all of which went to the bottom. Ne 
| lives lost, 








Lectukes.—For the last three or four years the practice of winter 
lecturing has become a great and a most excellent feature, in the large 
Atlantic cities. As the questionable pastime of modern theatricals has | 
fallen gradually into disrepute before the stern and moralizing spirit of 
the age, a thirst for scientific and philosophical information has taken the 
place of the emasculating and corrupting taste for theatrical amuse- | 
ments, at least in all the higher circles of society; and while even the 
greatest proficiency and talent on the stage fail to attract the moral, in- | 
tellectual and high-toned classes, a popular lecturer, even with modera te 
abilities and only a tolerable knowledge of his subject, is seldom dis- 
couraged with a slim audience. This is certainly a healthy change in 
public sentiment, and is one of the most cheering evidences of the up- 
ward tendency of the age. : 

We in New York are peculiarly favored in respect to lectures ; and 
scarcely a night passes in which some opportunity is not afforded for ac- 
quiring new and valuable ideas or reviving old ones, in regard to some 
branch of popular knowledge. We have lectures upon all subjects—phy- 
siology, metaphysics, geology, natural history, metaphysics, social learn- 
ing—in short, every thing in which we can feel interested; and we can- 
not refrain from the expression of the gratification we feel in seeing the 
taste of the public—and especially the young—taking this healthy direc- 
tien. There is, perhaps, some little danger, occasionally, that lectures | 
may promulgate dangerous or improper doctrines; but, with so many 
able and high-toned newspapers as we possess in New York, such objec- 
tionable proceedings must be rare and of small consideration. 

We are neither cynics nor ascetics—and if we have alluded to the 
decline in the taste for theatrical amusements, with a feeling of gratifi- 
cation, it is rather from displeasure at the character of modern theatrical | 
entertainments, than from any abstract objection to the drama, consider- 
ed as one of the fine arts. But it cannot be denied that the stage isno 
longer what it was—a school of morals, a pattern of good manners and a 
standard of correct elocution. Instead of this we are overrun with un- 
meaning and sometimes reprehensible displays of pantomime, clap trap, 
melodrame, “inexplicable noise and dumb show,” which give rise to no 
ideas, or at least to none that are worthy of being cherished ; and which 
frequently excite impure emotions, and serve to corrupt and degrade the 
standard of public taste far below what it should be amongst a moral, 
refined and enlightened people. There are, besides, other positive ob- 
jections to theatrical representations, which it is not necessary to men- 
tion here, and from which the present system of popular lectures is en- 
tirely free. 











Wister 1x New Yorx.—Old Winter has at length begun the cam- | 
paign in earnest, and flung his fleecy banner to the winds. His approach, 
every where chilling and dreary, is met with dread and apprehension in 
a great city. The busy retail merchant, who rents a high-priced store in 
Broadway, and lives through the summer by the contributions levied upon 
the gay butterflies of fashion and folly who throng the pave and flatter 
in the sunshine, sighs ashe sees the snow come softly down and block up 
the foot-way, so that the delicate birds of fashion can no more venture 
forth. He sees shelves of unsold goods, unwelcome rent-days and un- 
paid bills, in perspective, and contemplates seriously the feasibility of 
“ spending the winter at the South—on account of his health!” The 
poorman—reduced by the hard times to work almost for nothing, and un- 
able to find employment but a small portion of the time even at that— 
has managed, by all sorts of contrivance, self-denial and economy, to 
struggle through the summer, and keep his wife and children from star- 
ving; but how canhe doit now? The weather is freezing cold, and the 
bare walls of his wretched dwelling are full of chinks that let in the bleak 
wind, and make the little ones cower sad and shivering around the dying 
fire he has no means of replenishing. Their blue pale lips ask for bread, 
and the tears of the haggard wife are all her answer. Their bed, too, 
has but a single blanket, and their clothes are worn thread-bare. In the | 
summer, this was nothing ; for they could stretch themselves on the floor | 








and dream peacefully and sweetly in the moonlight, as the bland night- 
wind played softly over their brows. But now, alas! well may they shad- 
der as they contemplate the rigors of the coming winter, all unprovided | 
as they are with anything that can make it endurable. To how many 
thousands, in thie great city, is the approach of winter a time of sorrow | 
and dismay—of suffering in the present and fearful apprehension of the 
future ! 
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To others, winter is a gay and happy thought, and speaks of an al- 
most uninterrupted succession of pleasure and delight. In nothing, pec 
haps, is the distinction between the rich and poor so palpably drawn, 
as in the different views it gives of winter. While the poor man shivers 
and shudders as he meets the driving snow, and thinks with a thrill of 
despair upon all the bitterness in store for him and his, “ the gay licen- 
tious proud” gaze with a languid smile at the gathering storm, and 
yawn away the hours till night brings its round of ever-varying dissipa- 
. tion, or speculate listlessly upor the events of the passing hour. Upon 
these thoughtless beings, winter imposes a duty which we fear is too 
often neglected—their duty the poor and destitute. To a sensitive 
heart, the highest blessing that riches can confer is the opportunity they 
give their possessor of relieving the distresses of his fellow-creatures ; 
and he who forgets or neglects this, shows that he is undeserving of those 
smiles of fortune which have placed him where he is. 

— a 

Coronet: Wesp’s Parvoy.—The last scene of this farce was enacted 
on Tuesday, when the official document announcing a conditional par- 
don to Col. Webb was duly endorsed by the Recorder, and the C clonel 
himself set at liberty pro forma. We are not disposed to find fault with 
the pardon, for we believe, that under the circumstances, Col. Webb 
was justly entitled to it ; but we must protest against the burlesque of 
justice which the whole proceedings in the case has presented. First 
we have the redoubtable Colonel imprisoned in one of the parlors of the 
Egyptien Tombs—then a great hue and cry in the newspapers to get 
people to sign petitions for the pardon—after which (as the play bills say) 
the sentence of the law is made known, “ that he, Jas. Watson Webb, 
be imprisoned in the State Prison at Sing Sing for the term of 2 years, and 


| puton Mount Pleasant and made to get out stone!” Then comes, in due 


course, the pardon itself, which Governor Seward has been “solely in- 
duced to grant because Webb was not the challenger in the duel; because 
the challenger, though holding a high representative trust, has not been 
brought to justice and is not amenable to the laws of this State; because 
the combat was not mortal, and the challenged party sincerely manifested 
a determination to avoid depriving his adversary of his life, and he was 
unharmed ; because Webb voluntarily submitted himself to justice and 
confessed his offence, waiving all advantages of legal defence; because 
although the practice of duelling is in wanton and flagrant violation of 
Divine laws, and is inconsistent with the morality and humanity which 
ought to distinguish a civilized people, and has, therefore, been forbid- 
den by the laws of this State with forfeitures, pains and penalties, 
through a period of nearly forty years, and the Attorney-General, 
Judges and Grand Jurors have been expressly required to bring all offen- 
ding to condign punishment; yet, until now the moral sentiment prevail- 
ing among us has not adequately sustained those laws, and all persons 
who have offended against the same have remained unmolested, except 
three, who, after conviction, received pardon through the hands of our 
former Chief Magistrates ;"’—and of sourse not because Webb was his 
(the Governor’s) friend, and a victim of the loco foco politicians. 
Whatever judgment may be passed by the public upon these reasons 
of the Governor, we may as well take them as we find them and be content. 
True, if the pardon had been sent down before sentence, without re- 
mark and without parade, the more sensible portion of the community 
might have been better satisfied; but what right have these to question 
the performances of men like Seward and Webb? We should al! be 


| thankful that a conviction and sentence has been allowed at all'ia this 


case—and we should equally rejoice that a pardon has been granted, 
without regard to the manner of it; and “with honest Sancho we should 
bless the giver, nor look the gift horse in the mouth.” 

—$__— 

Pitts.—We see that a tremendous warfare, which has already led to 
the shedding of much ink, is going on in the newspapers between 
two “rival houses” in the pill-making business. One of them has hoist- 
ed a uansparency of a pill-machine in his window, which the othe: says 


| was stolen from him. We do not take sides in this “ conflict dire’ —but 


nevertheless cannot help saying that the transparency business is very 
easily seen through. 


— —— 

Massacnusetts Erectioy.—At the special election, on Monday, 14 
democrats and 30 whigs were elected. The lower house of the Legisla- 
ture now stands 168 democrats and 166 whigs. There is yet a chance 
of electing Marcus Merton Governor of that Scate. It is slim, however. 


ee 
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NORMAN’S TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. “‘ Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 


Of which the very ruins are tremendous.” 
SECOND NOTICE. 


i 7 | For a long time I was so distracted with the multitude of objects which 
According to promise, we proceed to make a few selections from the | crowded upon my mind, that 1 could take no note of them in detail. It 
most interesting portions of this book, for the entertainment of those of | was not until some hours, had elapsed that my curiosity was sufficiently 
our readers whose pursuits or whose opportunities preclude them from | under contro! to enable me to examine them with any minuteness. _The 

: Sante te Indians for many leagues around hearing of my arrival, came to visit me 
the perusal of heavy volumes in these days when men’s time is so much | 7 


' daily ; but the object of my toil was quite beyond their comprehension. 
occupied with their own personal affairs, and whoare yet unwilling tobe | They watched my every motion, occasionally looking up to each other 


fin ae eG aD 


Paha ealneets 


deemed entirely ignorant of what is going on in the great world of sci- |, with an air of unfeigned astonishment ; but whether to gain an explana- 
| tion from the faces of their neighbors, or to express their contempt for 


ence and letters. 
The first part of the book is taken up with a very well written acccount 
of the author’s journey, withsome graphic sketches of the life, manners, 


government, social characteristics, &c., &c., of the present inhabitants of 


Yucatan; and it is not until the 91st page that we get a “Glimpse of the 
Ruins” of the great ancient city of Chi-Chen. This is a vivid pieture: 


As I approached Chi-Chen, and while not more than four or five miles 


stones, &c., overgrown with bushes and long grass. On our arrival at 
noon, we were most cordially received by the major-domuw at the haci- 
enda : the horses were taken into good keeping, and | was conducted to 
quarters which had been prepared in anticipation of my coming. These 
were in the church near by, in that part which is known to us as the ves- 
try-room ; and a very comfortable room I found too for my purposes. 

This church stands upon a rise of land that overlooks the country for 
@ considerable distance around, embracing the hacienda, and, probably the 
most remarkable ruins the world has ever known. I found the major-do- 
mo as unremitting in his attentions as if he had been made for me ex- 
pressly. The eighty Indians attached to the hacienda, the house and all 
its contents, as he assured me, were mine. I thought it to be comforta- 
ble and happy. This, and the surrounding attractions offered every faci- 
lity for repose. There never could be found a more delightful place for 
dreaming life away in a state of irresponsible vegetation than the one 
now presented to me. The climate—the example and behaviour of na- 
ture about me—almost tempted me to abandon myself to the enchant- 
ment of its charming indolence. 

I cast my travelling equipments aside, and, delighted with the atten- 
tions showered upon me, and which I am happy to say were the harbin- 
gers of an unremitting series from my host, | proceeded to the house for 
breakfast. Entering through a well-formed arch, built of stoue, smooth 
plastered, I passed intoa large cattle-yard, which was divided into three 
parts by stone walls, (in this manner the whole premises were enclosed, ) 
and ascended a small flight of steps that were carried over a long and 
well-cemented watering-trough for the accommodation of cattle, which 
extended the whole length of the front. On reaching the corridor, the 
walls and floor presented to me a singular appearance. Here was an odd 
and startling figure—the god, perhaps, of a forgotten people ; and there 
a beautiful rosette : and even beneath my feet were pieces of carved 
stone and hieroglyphics that seemed as though they were striving to 
make me understand the story of their wonderful beginning. Within 
reach of the eye were to be seen the fragments and ornaments of pillars 
that once, possibly, embellished the palace of a proud cacique, stuck into 
the rude wall of the poor Indian’s hut! Lost in meditation, I was soli- 
loquizing to myself upon the transitory nature of all human greatness, 
when I was suddenly aroused by stumbling over a huge—heap of beans! 
This brought me back at once to the world of reality, and to my welcome 
breakfast. This meal was served u pon a clean stool; and, seated in a 
hammock, I made a hearty repast. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Norman found the ruins of Chi-Chen encompassed by an almost | 


impenetrable wall of under-brush, which occupied him many hours, in 


clearing away apassage. At length, however, he stood in the presence 


of the mighty past, and began his cbservations. He thus describes his 
first proceedings : 


For five days did I wander up and down am ong these crumbling mo- 


numents of a city which, I hazard little in saying, must have been one of | 


the largest the world has ever seen. I beheld before me for a circuit of 
many miles in diameter, the walls of palaces and temples and pyramids, 
more or less dilapidated. The earth was steewed, as far as the eye could 
distinguish, with columns, some broken and some nearly perfect, which 
seemed to have been planted there by the genius of desolation which pre- 
sided over thisawful solitude. Amid these solemn memorials of depart- 
ed generations, who have died and left no marks but these, there were no 
indications of animated existence, save from the bats, the lizards, and the 
reptiles, which now and then emerged from the crevices of the tottering 
walls and crumbling stones that were strewed upon the ground at their 
base. No marks of human footsteps, no signs of previous visiters, were 
discernible ; nor is there good reason to believe that any person, whose 
testimony of the fact has been given to the world, had ever before bro- 
ken the silence which reigns over these sacred tombs of a departed civi- 
lization. As I looked about me and indulged in these reflections, I felt 
awed into perfect silence. To speak then, had been profane. A reve- 
lation from heaven could not have impressed me more profoundly with 
the solemnity of its communication, than I was now impressed by finding 
myself the first, probably, of the present generation of civilized men 
walking the streets of this once mighty city, and amid 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| known in this country for its remarkable durability and solidity. 


my proceedings, I have permitted myself to remain in doubt up to this 
day. Of the builders or occupants of these edifices which were in ruins 
about them, they had not the slightest idea ; nor did the question seem 
to have ever occurred to them before. After the most careful search I 
could discover no traditions, no superstitions, nor legends of any kind. 
Time and foreign oppression had paralyzed, among this unfortunate peo- 
ple, those organs which have been ordained by the God of nations to 


transfer history into tradition. All communication with the past here 
distant, I observed the roadside was strewn with columns, large hewn 


seems to have been cut off. Nor did any allusion to their ancestry, or to 
the former occupants of these mighty palaces and monumental temples, 
produce the slighest thrill through the memories of even the oldest In- 
dians in the vicinity. Defeated in my anticipations from this quarter, I 
addressed myself at once to the only course of procedure which was like- 
ly to give me any solution of the solemn mystery. I determined to devote 
myself to a careful examination of these ruins in detail. 

The first ruin examined and described in detail was an immense edi- 
fice, which Mr. Norman has called The Temples. The four walls of 
this building are in a tolerable state of preservation, and show an extent 
of four hundred and fifty feet in length, and about fifty feet high. The 
space within these walls is filled with broken blocks of stone, co- 
lumns, carved ornaments, &c., &c., but not in sufficient quantities te 
warrant the supposition that the edifice was roofed. 


The parts remaining are finished with sculptured blocks ef stone of 
about one foot square,representing Indian figures with feather head-dress- 
es, armed with bows and arrows, their noses ornamented with rings ; 
carrying in one hand bows and arrows, and in the other a musical instru- 
ment, similar to those that are now used by the Indians of the country. 
These figures are interspersed with animals resembling the crocodile. 
Near this room I found a square pillar, only five feet of which remained 
above the ruins. Tt was carved on all sides with Indian figures as large 
as life, and apparently in warlike attitudes. Fragments of a similar 
kind were scattered about in the vicinity. 

This would seem to indicate a comparatively modern period as the 
date at which this temple was erected ; but the entire ignoraace of the 
present race of Indians on the subject, not eyen a tradition being in ex- 
istence having the remotest allusion to it—does away with this idea, and 
throws us again upon the wide sea of conjecture. 

One more description, which, with very little variation, will apply to 
the general character of the work and ornamenting of these ruins: 

The square pillars of the door-way are carved with Indians, flowers, 
borders, and spear-heads; all of which I judged to have once been 
colored. The liatel which supported the top, is of the Zuporte* 
wood, beautifully carved and and in good preservation. ne of the In- 
dian head-dresses was composed of a cap and flowers. 

Immediately in front of the door-way is a portion of a column, to 
which neither cap nor basé was attached. It measured about three feet 
in diameter, with its whole surface sculptured ; but it was so obliterated 
by time, that the lines could not be traced. Four feet of its length only 
could be discovered. It was evidently imbedded inthe ruins to a great 
depth. Numerous blocks of square hewn stones, and others, variously 
carved, were lying in confusion near this column. 

Of the exterior of these walls, a sufficient portion still exists to show 
the fine and elaborate workmanship of the cornices and entablatures, 
though the latter are much broken and defaced. They are composed of 
immense blocks of stone, laid with the greatest regularity and precision, 
the facades of which are interspersed with flowers, borders, and ani- 
mals. 

The next ruin visited by our author was The Pyramid—“a majestic 
pile,” measuring at its base about five hundred and fifty feet, with its 
sides facing the cardinal points of the compass. The angles and sides 
were beautifully laid with stones of an immense size, gradually lessening, 
as the work approached the summit or platform. The pyramid is one 
hundred feet in height, and is surmounted by a square building one hun- 
dred and seventy feet at its base, and twenty feet high. 


Unlike most similar structures in Egypt, whose “ primeval race had 
run ere antiquity had begun,” this pyramid does not culminate at the 
top, as I have already observed. Pocoke has described one, however, 
at Sakthara, similar tc this, which is the only one of which I have ever 


* I found the wood of the zuporte-tree had been used exclusively in these 
buildings for lintels and thwart-beams, but for no other purpose. Upon several 
of the beams yet remaining, there were elaborate carvings. This wood 4s well 
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heard. The solidity of the structure of the pyramid at Chi-Chen, the | 
harmony and ur of its architecture, must impress every one with 
an exalted idea of the mechanical skill, and the numbers of those by 
whom it was originally constructed, and like its elder (?) brethren in 
Egypt, so long as it stands, it must remain a monumental protest of an 
7 people against the ill-directed ambition and tyranny of those 
rulers at whose command it was built. 

Our author next visited The Dome, a beautiful and symmetrical edi- 
fice, rising to the height of fifty feet, from the centre of a massive plat- 
form, and strongly resembling, in many particulars, the celebrated 
“Greenan Temple,” near Lough Swilley, Ireland, and which is sup- 
posed to have been erected tothe worship of the sun. 

Passing from The Dome, we come to the House of Caciques.* This 
is pronounced by Mr. Norman the most strange and incomprehensible 
pile of architecture of which it is possible to conceive—elaborate, ele- 
gant, stupendous, yet belonging to no order now known to us. The front 
of this wonderful edifice measures thirty-two feet, and its height twenty, 
extending to the main building fifty feet. Over the door-way, which 
strongly resembles the Egyptian style of architecture, is a heavy lintel, 
containing two rows of hieroglyphics. Above these are several heavy 
ornaments, over which, surrounded by a variety of chaste and beautifully 
wrought borders, encircled within a wreath, is a female figure, in a sit- 
ting posture, in basso relievo—having a head-dress of feathers, cords and 
tassels, and the neck ornamented. Mr. Norman goes on with te de- 
scription of this extraordinary building : 


The ornaments are composed ef amal! square blocks of stone, cut tothe 
depth of about one to one and a half inches, apparently with the most 
delicate instruments, and inserted by a shaft inthe wall. The wall is 
made of large and uniformly square blocks of limestone, set in a mortar 
which appears to be as durable as the stone itself. In the ornamental 
borders of this building I could discover but little analogy with those 
known to me. The most striking were those of the cornice and entabla- 
ture, chevron and the cable moulding, which are characteristic of the 
Norman architecture. 

The sides have three door-ways, each opening into small apartments, 
which are finished with smooth square blocks of stone ; the floors of the 
same material, but have been covered withcement, which is now broken. 
The apartments are small, owing to the massiye walls enclosing them, 
and the acute-angled arch forming the ceiling. The working and laying 
of the stone are as perfect as they could haye been under the direction of 
a modern architect. 


It is to be recollected that a soil has collected on the tops of all these 
ruins, to the depth of three or four feet, in which the Agave Americana 
and other plants were thriftily growing. 

The following general remarks upon the ruins must close our notice of 
the ancient city of Chi-Chen : 


They are situated on a plain of many miles in circumference, nearly in 
the centre of the province : upwards of one hundred miles from the sea, 
and away from all communication. They have noapparent order, or 
laying out of streets, as the plan shows ; but that they bear evidence of 
a people highly skilled in the mechanical arts, as also in a portion of the 
sciences, must be conclusive to my readers. 

The buildtngs which are now in the most perfect state of preserva- 
tion, are the temple, castle, pyramid, and other erections, upon a succes- 
sion of terraces composed of rubble, imbedded in mortar, held together 
by finished walls of concrate limestone ; the sides of which are invaria- 
bly located with reference to the four cardinal points, and the principal 
fronts facing the east. 

The walls of the building are perpendicularly, generally, to one-half 
the height where there are entablatures ; above which, to the cornice, the 
facades are laid off in compartments, which are elaborately ornamented 
with stone sculpture-work over a diamond lattice ground, illustrated with 
hieroglyphic figures of various kinds ; the whole interspersed with chaste 
and unique borders, executed with the greatest possible skill and preci- 
sion. stones are cut in parallelopipeds of about twelve inches in 
length and six in breadth ; the interstices filled up of the same material 
of which the terraces are composed. The height of these buildings ge- 
nerally is twenty-five feet. They are limited to one story, long and nar- 
row, without windows. The rooms are confined to a double range, re- 
ceiving no other light than what passes through the door-way. The ceil- 
ings are built in the form of an acute-angied arch by layers of flat stones, 
the edges being bevelled and carried up to the apex, upon which rests a 
stone that serves as a key. 

The interior of some of the most important of these rooms is finished 
with a beautiful white composition, laid on with the greatest skill. Fres- 
co painting in these rooms is also observable, and the colors still in good 
preservation ; sky blue and light green being the most prominent. Fi- 
gures of Indian characters can be discerned, but not with sufficient dis- 
tinctness fur the subject to be traced. The fluors are covered with a 


* It will of course be understood that these designations are arbitrary, and 


originated in the first idea entertained of them by Mr. Norman, or the whim of 
the natives. 





hard composition, which shows marks of wear. The doorways are 
nearly a square of about seven feet, somewhat resembling the Egyptian ; 
the sides of which are formed of large blocks of hewn stone. In some 
instances the lintels are of the same material, with hieroglyphics and 
lines carved upon the outer surfaces. Stone rings, and holes at the sides 
of the doorways, indicate that doors once swung upon them. 

Our author next visited the ruins of Kahbah, several leagues from Chi- 
Chen; but, as they offer nothing of special interest, more than what has 
already been mentioned in regard to the latter place, excepting a differ- 
ent style of architecture in one or two minor points, we pass on to @ 
brief account of the principal ruin at Zayi : 

The principal one is composed of a double structure, an immense pile 
facing the south, and standing upon a slight natural elevation, The first 
foundation is now so broken that its original form cannot be fully deter- 
mined ; but it probably was that of a parallelogram. Its front wall 
shows the remains of rooms and ceilings, with occasional pillars, which, 
no doubt, supported the corridors. The height of this wall is about 
twenty feet, and, as near as I was able to measure around its base, (ow- 
ing to the accumulation of ruins,) it was ascertained to be two hundred 
and sixty-feet lung, and one hundred and sixteen wide. 


Of the ruins of Uxmal, which occupy a large portion of the remainder 
of Mr. Norman’s book, suffice it to say that they convey nearly the same 
ideas with those to which we have already alluded, and we will not, 
therefore, go into an examination of them, in detail. The speculations 
and conclusions of the author were briefly treated of in our first notice; 
and we now take leave of this most interesting subject, until the great 


work of Mr. Stevens, now in press, shall make its appearance. 
—— 


Tue Nazos at Home, is the title of number ten of Harpers’ twenty- 
five-cent novels. Carey & Hart of Philadelphia are publishing the Wa- 
verly novels at the same price. Cheap enough. 

———a—— 


AccrpestaL Burnine or Cuitpren.—The distressing accidents of 
this nature, which, for the most part, begin and end with the winter ~ 
months, we perceive by the different journals, have already commenced. 
The cause of a majoriry of the accidents is poverty, poor women being 
often compelled to leave their young childrea alone at home. Again, the 
cheapness of flimsey cottons, which easily catch fire, causes them to be 
used as clothing by the poor, whilst the slight degree of warmth which 
they impart doubles the danger by causing the shivering children to draw 
towards the flame. It is true that cearse woollen cloths are cheap 
enough, yet the greater cheapness of the cotton fabric induces very many 
persons to clothe their children in the inflammable material, notwith- 
standing its known danger. We cannot, therefore, imagine a more be- 
neficial channel through which the kindness and philanthropy of the la- 
dies might flow than in providing cheap clothing for poor children during 
the present winter months. We have many excellent local societies, but 
we are sure that an association of benevolent females for the special 
purpose of endeavoring to prevent the frightful accidents above alluded 
to would be attended with the happiest results. The immediate benefit 
too, arising to the poor children from more comfortable clothing, would 
of itself justify the formation of such a society—a society which, more 
than any other, would be likely to appeal to the sympathies and feelings 
of wives and mothers. It has ever been a complaint amongst us, as @ 
Christian nation, that our charity does not begin at home, but that we go 
abroad in search of objects of benevolence, to the neglect of those we 
encounter in our daily paths. We should not like to be considered na- 
tionally selfish, but there is some truth in the censure. If statistical ac- 
counts were published of the deaths of children by fire in India, or Bur- 
mah, or any of the missionary stations of the Sandwich Islands, duly 
garnished with moving incidents by “ eye-witnesses;” and if it could, at 
the same time, be shown that such deaths were in a great measure pre- 
ventable, we doubt if the American ladies would ever rest until they had 
formed societies, and auxiliary branch societies, in every city and village 
in the Union, to avert such calamities. The children of cur own poor, it 
ought to be borne in mind; in burning to death do not suffer less than the 
little heathen Indians, and are at least equally worthy objects of humane 
consideration. 

———=a——_— 

Law ror Lawyers.—ln 1635 there was an English law passed to 
regulate the length of lawyers’ beards, as follows :—“ No fellows of the 
bar, or who plead suits at law for hire, shall wear their beards above 
three weeks’ growth, upon paine of twenty shillings forfeiture.” Like 
all species of liberty, the liberty of the bar is greater in the present day 
than in those “ good old times.” 
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Tut Mormons Detvusion ix Exctaxp.—We have before us an Eng- 
lish pamphlet entitled “ The Mormonite Delusion Exposed,” which 
contains two narratives of persons who were induced to immigrate to 
Nauvoo, the Mormon settlement, in the State of Illinois, under the idea 
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upon to work every tenth day for nothing. The preaching is oftener 


| about money to build the Lord's house than serving God. The chief offi- 
| cers in the church are the chief officers in the city, such as mayor, alder- 


of finding there, as one of them expresses it, “ a beautiful place—a para- | 


dise—the land of liberty—and a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
Both of them afer a short sojourn, have returned to their native land ; 
and their account of the gross fraud and delusion there practised, will, 
we hope, have the effect of deterring others of their countrymen and 
women from falling into the same trap. One of these persons, James 
Greenalg!:, cotton-spiuner, of Egerton, thus describes the Nauvoo pa- 
radise : 

al spent the first few days in viewing the city, which I was told is 
four miles square, and to the best of my knowledge 200 houses, and 
about 1500 inhabitants. The houses are, some log, gome frame, and 
some few brick. Rents are very high; the log houses are four to five 
dollars per week. Wood fuel is very dear; it will cost for fire the 
year round one dollar per week. The land there varies much in price, 
being chiefly owned by the heads of the Mormon church ; that near the 


intended temple is 800 to 1200 dollars per acre, that on the outside, 40 - 


dollars per acre and upwards. 

“ T went to see the temple, which had been represented to us in Eng- 
Jand to exceed the Inst at Jerusalem in beauty ; but here I was disap- 
pointed. It has much the appearance at present of one of our common 
stone Sunday schools. The length, to the best of my knowledge, is 120 
feet, and the breadth 60 feet—the walls from three to four feetabove the 
level of the ground, and all was of inferior workmanship. We had been 
led to expect that it was nearly finished before we left England. The 
Nauvoo house (orhouse of accommodation) was nothing like what I ex- 
pected to find, the foundations being scarcely finished. I passed by their 
burying ground, and was told chat fifty or more of my country people had 
been laid there this last year. I next inquired how the poor got a living 
(there being no trade in this place,) and was told some worked at the 
temple, some at the Nauvoo house, and some wentto the neighboring 
farmers, Their wages—which was mostly paid in Indian corn meal, 
pork, or salt beef—run as follows :—stone masons, 1 to 14 dollars per 
day ; and common laborers 2 to one dollar per day. I met ene poor 
woman who told me with tears in her eyes,’ that her family of four chil- 


men, sheriffs, &c.; so they do with the poor as they please. The houses 
are mostly like English cow-pens.”’ 


Let us hope that these exposures will preserve other credulous peop!s 

both here and in England, from similar sufferings and delusions. 
———<— 

A Visit to tHE Sacs axp Foxes.—The editor of the Iowa Ga- 
zette attended the late treaty-making council between Governor Cham- 
bers and the Sacs and Foxes, and in his last paper has an article on the 
subject, from which we extract the following: 


The Sacs and Foxes are perhaps the finest looking Indians on the 
globe—of large, athletic and perfect forms, and most graceful carriage 
—and a brave, high-minded, and honorable set of fellows. There are 
few men in this world equal to the celebrated Keokuk, whose command- 
ing oratory raised him, even in his youth, from the common fanks of bis 
tribe, and placed bim, without hereditary right, and in despite of all 
competition, at the head of his nation. Many statesmen in our govera- 
ment might learn useful lessons in diplomacy, and many of our best ora- 
tors receive profitable instructions from this gifted Indian. 

The younger son of Black Hawk is the Adonis of his tribe, and is 
probably the handsomest man in the world. He is six feet three or 
four inches high, graceful and elegant in his manners, and, although 
weighing perhaps two hundred, he treads as lightly as an infant. Kish- 
ke-kosh, a chief of much distinction among them, is a talented and fin> 


| looking man, and though as brave as Cwsar, he is a regular built Brum- 


mel exquisite. He usually sports an ebony cane with a gloriously large 
and bright brass head, which he twists in his fingers in the most elegant 
style imaginable, and when sitting, rests his chin and lips on the brilliant 
ornament, a Ja “the fine old English Gentleman.” He is a smiling 


| chap, and celebrated as a gallant, as your smiling gentlemen usually are. 


It was rather amusing to witness his efforts to come the polite thing 
over his brother savages. 

Every night the Indian camp was converted into a vast ball-room, and 
every variety of dances known among them, from the ‘clothing of the 


| dead’ to the flat-boat ‘double shuffle,’ was performed by them: the squaws 


dren had been four months at once and never tasted of wheat bread. | 


Her husband was a stone mason and labored at the temple, where they 
seldom get any thing inreturn but Indian corn meal, or pickled pork for 
their wages. I went‘to see the store-house, (or Joseph Smith's store,) 
which was a large brick building. Here all the tithes, or tenths as they 
eal] them, are deposited, which are brought from the farmers belonging 
tothe Mormonites. Here I saw fourclerks, and was told that they were 
chietly employed in the store, and were of Smith’s family. The people 
in general look very sickly, though the heads of the church profess to 
have the power to heal sickness. I was told that many died there last 
year, and that the doctors had been very busy. I now began to be tired 
of the place ; for I could not find a single thing the same as had been 


represented—the land very poor ; the people siekly and hard-hearted to- | 


wards each other ; money and labor both scarce. ‘On the Sabbath day I 
went te hear them preach, (in hopes of seeing the prophet,) which was 
~ es open air; notin a fine shady grove as we had been told in Eng- 
and. 
Jand ; ‘he second and third were all about wanting money to build the 
temple ; telling them that if they had no money to bring their cattle, and 
they would sell them for them, This was the morning service ; the af- 
ternoon the people have for their own amusement—so I was informed. 
The heads of the church are very strict in gathering tithes, and it is re- 
quired of every poor man to give every tenth day in laboring at the tem- 
ae Provisions at Joseph Smith’s store and one or two others, are much 
; igber than at New Orleans ; milk and butter are very poor and scarce. 
The cows are poor, and the pigs are such as I cannot describe.” 


The other narrative is that of Anne Shassett, of Little Lever, who 
left England for Nauvoo, in October 1840, and returned in August, 1842. 
She had some little property, which she was induced to convert into mo- 
ney, which she did, apparently from religious motives only; went to 
Nauvoo, found herself miserably disappointed in the estimate she had 
formed of the prophet Joe and his colleagues, and then returned a wiser 
woman than she went, though with somewhat a lighter purse. 
the marrow of her observations :— 


Here is 


The first speaker spoke much the same as I had heard in Eng- | 


‘‘T now saw plainly that myself and others that went out with me were | 


deseived. Instead of finding a godly and pious people, we found them, 
the very reverse: they were impious, particularly the heads of the church. 
Joe Smith said he had the Lord’s power and the devil's power. 
8 large basket full of hymn books and books of Mormon for sale. The 
price of a hymna book was fifty cents, about the size of a ninepenny one; 
but the members of the church were obliged to buy them, because they 
were different from those in use before. They were composed by Joe 


Smith, by revelation, and printed by his brother, who then had the print- | 


ing office, but is since dead. There was next a collection for the build- 
ing of the temple. After it had gone round, Smith said there was room 
for & g:eat many more dollars, notwithatanding the Mormons were called 


I saw | 


have no part in these amusements, and usually manifest but little curiosi- 
ty to witness their performance. It is any thing but dancing according 
to our notions, consisting as it does of violent stamping upon the ground 
to the measured beats of a drum—a regular tearing up of the earth, or, 
as the Mississippi indictment expressed it, ‘kicking up a fuss generally ;’ 
though there is a system in it, and we noticed that the dancers prese 
excellent time. The chiefs and braves are the principal performers in 
these scenes. In addition to the beating of the drum, the dancers are 
enlivened by perhaps the wildest and most hideous yells that ever issued 
from the throats of human beings. And, although a Christian might 
think all Pandemonium had been turned loose upon our prairies, yet 
strange to say, there is music in the horrid compound. 

When all things are put into fall blast, the drum beating, the dancers 
moving, and the singers yelling, handreds of Indian dogs join in the de- 
lightful cherus, and it is then that the air is made redolent with savage 
sounds which make the listener quake while he laughs at the superlatively 
ludicrous character of the whole scene before him. The young members 
of the tribe amuse themselves, some by aping the dancers at a respectful 
distance, and others by wrestling, foot races, &c. Most of these young 
rascals have horses of their own, and it was laugbable, while pitiable to 
see them abusing the poor animals by running them from morning till 
night, sometimes in races, and at others without any apparent motive but 
to ‘cut a splurge.’ 

This is the only thing we have against the Sacs and Foxes—they 
have no mercy on horses. The abuse of these noble animals is the mean- 
est sin which any one, white, red, or black can commit. It is a great 
mistake that Indians are stoics, misanthropes, or any thing of the kind. 
A more sociable, communicative, happy set of fellows than the Sacs and 
Foxes do not exist anywhere. But we believe it not only impossible but 
impolitic to civilize them. They are happier as they are, and we should 
regret any attempt to interfere with their domestic policy. Place them 
beyond the corrupting influences of the white settlements—keep from 
them that destroyer of human happiness among all colors, the death deal- 
ing ‘fire-water,’ and the Government will then have conferred the best 
blessing upen the Indian, and the only one for which they will feel 
thankful. 


——_—— 


Srructure or THE Luxas.—In apaper lately read before the Acade- 
my of Sciences, Paris, M. Bourgery is of opinion that men and, in ge- 
neral, the mammalia, at the two extremities of their liver, approach the 
two classes of vertebrated animals which display the two extremes of 
aerial respiration. In fact, says the author, as adolescence approaches, 
the lungs, from year to year, present fresh sanguineous surfaces to the 
air, so that the breathing, by its development, if not by the forms of its 
organs, more and more resembles the respiration of birds. In the old 
man, in proportion to the advance of decrepitude, the lungs are gradual- 
ly decomposed into aerial caverns, which diminish the sangeineous sur 
face in proportion; so that his respiration, both by its actual volume, and 
by the alterations of the structure of the organ in which it takes place, 
resembles that of reptiles. —Medical Gazette. 


























Esotisu Patsoners ty Caisa.—The following sketch of the cap- 
ture end treatment of a party of English (five in number, including one 
female, ) by the Chinese, is from Captain Bingham’s new work. There 
is nothing so far removed from civilized life, even in the narratives of 
the earliest discoverers of new and savage countries, as this account 
furnishes. , 

No sooner had they been seized, than to prevent their running away, 
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; beat the press, to defy the laws and defeat the ends of justice—if these 
| persons shall be thus allowed to break up and utterly destroy all the safe- 


they were bastinadoed immediately above the knee, or almost indeed up- | 


on it., They would have treated Mrs. Noble in the same brutal and in- 
decent manner had it not been for the spirited conduct of Mr. Douglass, 


notwithstanding which she received several blows. Chains were then | 


put around their necks, and they were hurried or rather dragged to a 
arge city, through the streets of which they were paraded, subjected to 
the hootings and howlings of the assembled savages. They were then 
taken to a joss-house, where one of the soldiers forcibly wrenched Mrs. 


Noble’s wedding ring from her finger. Lieutenant Douglas’s hands were | 


here tied behiead him, and he was in that condition secured to a post.— 
Mrs. Noble, the mate, and one boy, were then dragged on about twenty 
miles further, being exhibited in several towns through which they pass- 
ed; and no doubt from what afterwards appeared, Mrs. Noble was re- 
presented as sister to the queen of the barbarians, who had been taken 
prisoner by these marauders, for valiant soldiers I cannot call them. 

At night they stopped at another depot of gods, where they were fur- 
nished with a small quantity of food and clothes; the chain which had 
been put round their necks being fastened to the wall of their prison.— 


guards of civilization, and the only just and righteous organization of so- 
ciety—then we may as well at once expunge every law from the statute 
book, and each man go armed with a dirk, a Bowie knife, or pistols, to 
take the law into his own hands on all occasions, and stab and slay his 
fellow-creatures indiscriminately. Shocking as such a state of society 
would be, yet it is no more than what we are fast being brought to by the 
tricks, the juggles, the impudence, and the recklessness of a few well- 
paid lawyers. 

In this case of Alexander, we see Governor Pope arrayed with his 
counsel. This has its effect. So in the case of Monroe Edwards we 
saw Senator Crittenden with his counsel. Poor Edwards was innocent 
—he was persecuted—he was shamefully slandered by the press—his 
lawyers said they would clear him—they would carry his case up to the 
Court of Errors! When lo, and behold, one night they found out that 
they would not get a cent of pay from Edwards, and the very next morn- 
ing, the persecuted, much abused, gallant, chivalrous, and innocent Mon. 
roe Edwards was on his way to Sing Sing with his head shaved. 

The truth is, that, unless they are checked, that class of society called 
lawyers will yet be the ruin of the country. They have corrupted Con- 
gress—corrupted the Legislature—tried to corrupt and brow-beat the 
press, and failing in that, have abused it—they have corrupted many of 
the Banking [nstitations of this country, and now they wish to break up 
and destroy all the institutions of society, to gratify their own ambition 


| and avarice.— Herald. 


Here they were detained two days, and were allowed to perform their | 
ablutions for the first time; their descriptions were accurately taken | 


down, and they themselves constantly exposed to the gaze of the rabble. 
Mrs. Neble was taken to be looked at by the head mandarin’s wife and 
daughter; and one would have imagined that the softer sex would have 
shown her some compassion in her suffering and distressed state. No! 
if it were possible, they treated her with more contumely than her cap- 
tors hed done. 


At the expiration of the two days they were led out into the court | 


where stood three cages about three feet high, two feet six inches long, 
by fourteen inches in breadth. The entrance to these cruel prisons was 
by atrap door on the top, through which they were forced, the end of 
their chain being locked to the cover. A bamboo was then thrust be- 
tween the bars, and under the top; in this painful position were they 
carried by two men from town to town, to be exhibited like wild beasts 
to the assembled multitudes; but as if all this were not sufficient suffe- 
ring, they were loaded with heavy irons and chains on the legs and arms, 
Mrs. Noble being allowed for the present to dispense with the latter ones. 
The cages were then at length placed in boats, and after proceeding along 
a canal for three nights and two days, they arrived at Ning-po, never 
having been permitted to quit their cages for any purpose during that 
riod. 

Pe Without dwelling on the savage cruelty of this treatment, there is per- 
haps nothing else on record so illustrative of the unaccountable stupidity 
of the Chinese officials,—considering that nothing could persuade them 
that Mrs. Noble was not sister to the Queen of England! 


I 
Fire at Burrato.—aA destructive Fire broke out at 3 o'clock on 
Sunday morning in Mechanics’ street, Buffalo. Between thirteen and 
fourteen frame buildings, tenanted chiefly by mechanics, were burnt to 


| the ground. They were the property of Orlando Allen, Esq., and valued 


at $15,000. There was no insurance on any part of the buildings, the 

policy having run out a short time previous. Messrs. Ottley & Co, 

stage proprietors, are heavy losers in grain and hay. 
———— 

A Dreaprut Exreprent.—Mr. David Wells, of Racine, Wisconsin, 
being out on a prairie on the 15th October, was overtaken by a fire which 
had been kindled to clear the ground of the high dry grass. Being un- 
able to escape from the flames, he laid down for the fire to pass over 
him, when his clothes caught and were nearly consume. When found a 
half an hour afterwards, his neck handkerchief was sill on fire, and 
small hopes were entertained of his recovery. The perilous expedient of 


| the unfortunate sufferer above spoken of, is one that hunters on the west- 


Afver their arrival at Ning-po, Mrs. Noble was supplied with gay Chi- 
nese female apparel; a small and very dirty room was appropriated to | 


her, but}devoid of furniture with the exception of her cage, which be- 
came her bed at night, and her carriage by day, for into it she was al- 
ways thrust, which was the case with the whole party, when command- 
ed to dine with the mandarins, which at first was frequently the case ua- 
ul their curiosity became satiated, when both the ollicies and lady were 
left more to themselves. The questions that the mandarins would ask 
on these occasions were most ridiculous. They were very anxious to 


ern prairies not unfrequently resort to, when unexpectedly hemmed in by 
the annual burnings that sweep like a sea of fire over those vast plains. 
But they take the precaution of coverning their bodies with hide, when 
at hand, as they generally are, and which they find a sufficient protection 
from the heat and flames. A green buffalo hide, particularly, es an 
ample shield to the prostrate hunter, when *‘like the Scorpion, girt with 
fire.” An instance of this kind, is graphically and powerfully told by 
Cooper, in one of his novels—the “Prairie” it must have been. 
rr 

Nownere To Dig.—An honest son of Erin, huoted by ill luck from 
his native isle, fell sick among strangers. He had been given up by his 
medical attendant, and completed the preliminaries of his introduction 


| to the old harvester Death. His exit, however, from this troublougs scene, 


know what relations they were to the Queen of England, and if Mrs. No- | 


ble was not her sister; and would believe nothing to the contrary. 
SS 
TriaL For Murper tx Putcapeteuta.—The trial of Alexander, 
the young Kentuckian, who killed Lougee the broker, in Philadelphia, 
last summer, by stabbing him in his own office at an early hour in the 
morning, commenced on Tuesday in Philadelphia. A powerful array of 


| lus. “ Yes,”’ answered the 


counsel has been retained for Alexander, (among whom is Governor | 


Pope of Kentucky,) and the trial bids fair to possess as deep interest and 
as great importance in its results, as that of Colt for the murder of Ad- 
ams in this city. The principal circumstances connected with this mul 

der, must be fresh in the recollectionof our readers. Lougee was a bro- 
ker, a very industrious man, who used to open his office in person, and 
attend it alone very early in the morning. Alexander went there either 
to change or to steal some money—and either because he had a Slight 
and sudden quarrel with Lougee, or else prompted by nothing but his 
own infamous passions, he drew a dirk and stabbed Lougee to the heart, 
who died in a few minutes. Here, as in the case of Colt, was a brutal 
murder perpetrated without a single eye-witness except the murderer, 
his victim, and the Gud of high Heaven. But Alexander did part of 
what it has been said Colt ought to have done; he rushed out into the 
street; but in addition to this, conscious guilt made him throw away the 
dirk and try toescape. He was arrested and then confessed the killing, 
and said it was done in a quarrel; and if the mest eminent counsel, 


was notto be se easy. His host, with whom he fell sick, not relishi 
the prospect of a funeral at his own expense, packed the poor invali 
off to a neighboring wretchery, from which he was again removed, still 
in the descending scale, till he found himself in that home of the home- 
leas, the hospital. Upon one oceasion of the usual visit of the physician 
to the everlasting yuery—“‘ Well, how do you feei,”’ he replied. ‘ Oh, 
very bad I thank you.” “ You seem in very low spirits,” observed Bo- 
x fellow with a sigh right from the dia- 
phragm, “ but I think, sir, l’d get betther but for the thought of having 
nowhere to die." —Morning Chronicle. 


Consvetat Hooks anp Eves.—Amelia Simcox, in a letter to a 
Western editor, unbosoms her wrongs as follows:—* I married Simeox 
eight years ago, at whichttime my gowns were fastened by eight hooks 
and eyes. NdwW, sir, you will readily conceive that no woman can com- 
pletely hook-and-eye herself. Whilst a spinster, she obtains the aid of 
her sister, cousin, mother, or Betty, the maid. When she becomes a 
married woman, the hovk-and-eye duty naturally devolves upon the hus- 
band. For the fist year of my marriage, Simcox, like an affectionate 
husband, hooked-and-eyed the whole eight; the second year, he some- 
what peevishly restricted his attention to seven; the third to six; the 
fourth to five; the fifth to four; and so on decreasing, until this morning 
—iheJanniversary of our eighth wedding day—when you would have sup- 


| posed him possessed by the dearest and fondest recollections, he dropped 


backed by wealth and influence, can prevail, we are persuaded that the | 


murderer in this case wiil go free. 
How long are such things to be allowed? Ifa miserable combination 


of lawyers, who are well paid by the rich relations of a murderer to brow- | 


' 


another hook and eye, intimating to me that for the term of his natural 
life he should restrict himself te one—the hook-and-eye at the top. As 
I know, Mr. Editor, you have a crowd of female readers, I thought it a 
duty I owed to my sex to warn them, through the medium of your co- 
lumns, of the craftiness, and—I must say it—the selfishness of man.— 
They will, I hope, take warning by my condition, and, ere they enter in- 
to matrimony, stipulate for a due performance of toilette attention on 
the part of their husbands. Whilst in our pride, we women remember 
that marriage has its bonds, let aot the men forget that it has also ita 
Hooks-and- Eyes.” 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
POYNTZ’S AUNT. 
EY N. P. WILLIS, 


* Auimis hee scribo—non auribus.” 


° 

Poyntz and I were to meet at Saratoga. The beginning of our intima- 
cy, by the way, was based on a little secret with which I may as wel! 
preface my story. 


My name, beginning with almost the last letter in the alphabet, I sat | 


at the tail of my division in college; and this bringing me close to one 
side of the Tutor’s chair, while a youth, by the name of Allen, flanked 
him on the other, (I wonder what has become of Alien, by the by?) we 
were called upon, usually, for any little aid or office required by our au- 
gust Holofernes. In making out the annual catalogue a week or two 


after the commencement of our Freshman term, the proof sheets were | 


handed us to correct,—Allen taking it from A to M, and I from Mto W. 


spelt, and to get his prenomen, cone or more, written out in full, with his 
nativity,and present Gaston 

I called upon Poyntz—his name printed simply “Poyntz,” in the proof- 
sheet. I had noticed the youth as a showy, extravagantly dressed 
Southerner, with a fine face and person, but apparently either very reck- 
lesss of common usages and observances, or very ignorant of thém. He 
was in gaily furnished lodgings, over a bookseller’s shop. 

“IT am requested to get your name jn full for the college catalogue, 
Mr. Poyntz!” said I, laying the paper before him. 

He wrote, in a most illegible fist, a word which looked to me like 
“ Imogen.” 

“I beg pardon,” said I again, “but this will probably be mis-read by 

rinter. “It looks like a lady’s name.” 

“Imogen Poyntz is my name,” he replied, with a cold tone of surprise. 

“‘ Imogen 7” 

“ Yes—Imogen!”’ 

“‘Tmogen is a lady’s name,” said I, smiling. 

“ Look here!—the devil it is!’’ exclaimed Poyntz, jumping from his 
chair and coming up to me with unfeigned curiosity. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to say that! What lady?” 


JONATHAN. 


| Poyntz’s party had engaged rooms, and were expected hourly, and Con- 











gress hall had but these three cells in its vast hive unoccupied—(one of 
them destined for “‘my honey,’ I fondly hoped.) Meantime I was a 
sealed pacquet—sight, s§mpathy and hearing shut and sacred—“ to be 
opened un the arrival of the assignee.” Lovely girls there were, and 
plenty of vehicles to their acquaintance, and twilight and music conspired, 
as they always do, “to egg on that amatory proneness,” so dreaded by 
Saint Anthony,—but I scorned to meet Miss Cymbeline Poyntz, having 
consoled myself in her absence; and I flattered myself that when she 
should draw the coik of my reserve, the effervescence so pithily pent 
within, would ‘ascend me to the brain” of my ffiend’s fair sister, ‘ and 
there dry me up the crude vapors” of previous flirtation, which might 
“there inhabit.” So I passed the time in bribing the servants, and get- 
ting ready a few impromptu sonnets—indispensable preparations, both, 
for a campaign at Saratoga. 

As I said before, it was my advantage to be first on the ground. That 


serenity of mein usually monopolized by the ladies—(it being their pro- 
We were to call upon each student to know if his name was properly | J “hen me 7 ( f : 


vince to receive,)—that acquaintance with the geography of doors, and 


| favorable lights, and things to be stumbled over—that captivating fami- 


liarity with bell-pulls, servants’ names, probability and nature of inter- 
ruptions, etc., etc.,—all the important entrenchments of the besieged, in 


| short, had fallen for once to the besieger. The gritty rigidity of the dust 


| 


I begged his pardon for bursting into a laugh, but he was quite too ea- | 


ger for information to be offended. 

“T have read of several ladies of that name,” said I, “ but the princi- 
pal one in my memory at this moment, is a certain Imogen, wife of Pos- 
thumus, a leading female character in a play of Shakspeare’s.” 

He looked aghast at me for a moment, in perfect silence, admitting 
the conviction to his mind with evidently sharp reluctance. There were 
no books in the room, except his classics, and I stepped below and bor- 
rowed a Shakspeare of the bookseller. 

“‘Cymbeline!” said he, as I gave him the volume open at the play. 
“T have a sister by the name of Cymbeline!” 

My incredulous astonishment expressed itself in a boyish whistle, “long 
drawn out,” like the “linked sweetness” of Milton. 

“ Well! curse you, sir!” said Poynwz, “ you're hard to please with a 


name! What the devil’s the matter with ‘ Cymbeline,’ L should like to | 


know ?” 

“‘What—as a lady’s name?” 

“Yes, sir—as a lady’s name!” 

“Perhaps you will just look at the dramatis persone !” said I, 1e- 

straining my mirth for the result. 
_ “ Cympeting, kine or Britain!” Poyntz held the book a moment 
in his hand after reading this astounding sentence, then giving it a toss 
into the air, he received it on his toe as it came down, and sent it 
through the window into the back yard. 

“ D—n Shakspeare!” he exclaimed, next kicking over his arm cheir, 
and stalking up and down the room in a frenzy—‘‘ Cymbeline and Imo- 
gen!—My father’s a fool, sir! And L’ll get out of this curst place and 
go home and tell him so, sir! And, Jeay—if you ever put that down in 
your devilish list there, I'll cut out your heart, sir.” 

But I was on the verge of hysterics by this time, and Mr. Imogen 
Poyntz presently joined in, and we laughed together, loud and long. As 
soon as I could recover my composure, I volunteered a secresy of four 
years, at least, on the subject of his name, and suggested to him the poli- 
cy of resolutely refusing to furnish more than the initiaMetter, not only 
tothe catalogue, but to all curiosity on the subject. I recorded “ J. 
Poyntz,’’ on the proof sheet, after a careful erasure of his autograph, 
and thenceforward we went on strengthening our alliance upon this link, 
"till we became inseparable friends. He turned out a warm-hearted, 
dashing Louisianian, and his father, though rather loose in his reading of 
Shakspeare, was not very “tight” in his son’s drafts on the Planter’s 
Bank, and by all I could gather, was a man of enormous fortune, and an 
exceedingly fine old fellow. As to Miss Cymbeline,— Poyntz honored 
me so far as to open a postscript correspondence between us, and after a 
four years’ epistolary acquaintance, I was to meet her, now, for the first 
time, at Saratoga. 

This trumpery circumstance has ne particular bearing on my story, dear 
reader, but I should have told it you in conversation, and why should pa- 
per (not endorsed,) stiffen our intercourse? Besides, it has given me 
time to think which end of my story comes foremost. 

“ Nothing so difficult as a beginving 
Except, perhaps, the end.” 


I was first on the ground—a good augury in love as well as honor. 


of travel was not in my amaranthine curls, (though, of course, it would 
have been of no consequence if it were, )—“‘ the shining rose bred by the 
amorous sun,” was not on the tip of my nose—the jolted blushes, unseat- 
ed from the cheeks by corduroy and mud-holes, were not in my forehead, 
(attempting to get back over the nearest bridge,)—J was not in need of 
cold cream and lavender—ZJ was cool! 

It was a very warm afternoon when Miss Poyntz came to tea—her 
first appearance to my naked eye, though I hed been presented to her 
through a green veila few hours before, and, with the eye of fancy had 
seen, truth to say, quite a different style of pes What her complex- 
ion would be, when it came to be properly distributed, I could form but 
a vague idea. Her eyes were fine—yes, (now I think them over,) par- 
ticularly fine—of a sort of warm velvet, with a silk fringe; the velvet 
lustrous, the silk not; but when she looked at you, and meant anything 
by it, those dark eyes lay broad upon you, like the flat of a hand—close 
—confiding—as if she had the power of removing the intervening air, 
and you were as good as plump to her, ‘till she chose te look away.— 
Such eyes, with enough to back them, would scarcely, in the common 


| course of Providence, be let loose on a world of arsenic and razors; but 


Miss Poyntz fortunately had her little abatements. Not to be too par- 
ticular, her voice was one. She talked aniqgally—like a negro. That 


| softness which falls through the voices of those who think, like dew 


through the sunset air—that sentiment which makes a tone seem deep- 
down and gentle—that delicious variation from coniralto to soprano, 
which every highly educated woman practices instinctively in following 
the range af her own thoughts and feelings—all this was wanting, pain- 
fully wanting to the unconscious Cymbeline! I say unconscious—for 
she thought she saw herself asshe appeared to others, when she looked 
in the glass!! Well-a-day! Well-a-day! 

Poyntz was a gay man, less fraternal in the disposal of his time than 
in anything else, and he found occupation more to his taste than respond- 
ing to his sister’s Jeremiads on the —_— of her nose and chin. Of 
course, I was “to monopolize Miss Poyntz, glad or sorry, and as there 
was no ball that night, we joined the crowded promenade around the 
spring and through the long isle of the portico—mutually anxious to 
please, probably, though the effort to blend the Cymeline of my fancy 
with this sun-burnt and uncomfortable young lady, threw upon my side, 
doubtless, any little tedium that existed between us. 

It was getting toward ten o’ciock, and I was recovering a little from 
my first disappointment—(for, after all, your friend’s only sister, with 


| very fine eyes and a very large fortune, even though her voice be wood- 


en and her style untidy, is not of the class of evils unmitigated by hope,) 
—I say I was beginning to carry Miss Poyntz’s arm a little closer to the 
organs of life, when my friend tapped me on the shoulder from behind, 
and begged me to stop at the window of the small drawing-room on the 
right. 

P My aunt, Mrs. St. Helens, has come down stairs for a few minutes, 
and I must present you,” said Poyntz. ‘And I say, make your best 
bow, my good fellow, for she has travelled all over the world, and knows 
a man when she sees him.” 

This sounded formidable. I projected my bow on the stiffest known 
odel, and made a hasty mental outline of stop-gaps and other aids of 


' conversation sufficient to carry me through the first five minutes, and the 


next moment I felt as if I had known Mrs. St. Helens for years! She 
spoke as we approached her. So gentle, so sweet, so winning and kind 
a tohe had never before betrayed to me that there wa: a passage to the 
heart through the ear. I released myself from Miss Poyntz instinctive- 
ly, and leaned against the blind window. There was no light in the 
drawing-room, and, by the breken lustre of the lamp half hidden in the 


| evergreens of the collonade, I could only distinguish that the lady sittiug 


within was tall and slender, dressed in widow's weeds, and singularly 
composed and graceful in her motions. What her age might be, I could 
form no opinion by the eye, but from some allusions in her conversation, 
she must have passed the hey-day of life, and had ceased to consider 
herself an object of attraction. She had come tothe Springs but to 
chaperon her niece, and perform even that office impertectly, for the 
| heat overpowered her in the day-time, and she could only endure the 
| fatigue of dress and society after the setting in of the twilight’s cool- 
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ness. This hiat given, I inwardly foresaw that in my Saratogo devo- | clime; I imagined to myself, in short, every possible alleviation to a 


tions, there would, at least, be no short-comings of vespers! 

I have not mentioned that Poyntz introduced me to Mrs, St. Helens. 
I do not remember that he did. She addressed me by name, with some 
remark immediately on our approach, and, thet evening, and whenever I 
had the happiness of conversing with her afterwards, she seemed to have 
informed herself, through Poyntz, of my qualities and character, and to 


have set aside, on her own part, all barriers between acquaintance and | 


friendship. The ease and directness of her attention to all that passed 
—the siniplicity and exquisite truth of all she said—the subdued and 


half mournful playfulness of her views of life—her just and kind no- | 


tice of everything said to her—her earnest posture when she listened— 
her grace—her high breeding—all these were parts and features of a fas- 


cination to me irresistible,—a fascinatioa I remember even now, like the | 


scar of a chain—rememter, indeed, with a most passionate longing to 
see once more this charming woman of sixty! 

“« Sixty?” 

‘“« Yes, madam !—si.cty.”’ 

Mrs. St. Helens had been three years a widow. Her husband was a 
maz of fortune in delicate health, and she had passed most of her mar- 
ried life in the bland latitudes of the Mediterranean. She had seen just 
enough, for a lesson, of every kind of society on the books of the re- 
cerding angel, and nobedy could now approach her whom she could not, 
at once, understand and indulge. She had been a very beautiful woman. 
J thought her a very beautiful woman still. Her features were regular, 
and the lower part of her face somewhat ef the Napoleonic mould— 
firm and sweet. Her lips had gained in refinemeat what they had lost 
in fulness, and, if there were marks upon her forehead, they looked 
more like the tender imprint of sorrow than the hard notchings of 
time. But her eyes were still full—full of suffused lustre—open and 
prodigal of their dear light as s‘ars in heaven—without contraction— 
without denial—without any of that Parthian disapproval so often turn- 
ed backward upon the young and joyous by the old and unsatisfied. The 
lids uf those soft eyes still drooped slowly before a look of affection, as 
if shutting it into the heart—the tears still sprung easily within them, 
and moistened the dark orbs without flowing. She had ne more grown 
old than ears doing penance for a human life in a mortal frame. Yet 
the hair parted, and put away beneath her widow’s cap, was grey. 

That I took ne pains to make an acquaintance out of Poyntz’s party— 
that I played wall-flower at the balls—that I lost my vivacity, and aban- 
doned myself to unprecedented moping—that I begged to share with 
Miss Poyntz her morning readings to her aunt—that I let slip some con- 
tempt at the irresponsible unripeness of a boy of twenty, and some bit- 
ter mournings over the irrevocable progression of female destinies— 
these signs, and some inquiries I made as to the effect of a Louisiana 
winter on complaints of the chest, accompanied—(the inquiries )—with 
a very original amateur cough—I say all these symptoms, and more, 
were set down by Miss Poyntz as demonstrated toward her hand and 
sugar land—the sad parts taken for the diffidence of poverty in wooing 
wealth. and the whole together considered worthy of all acceptation! 

I was, of course, in a most false position towards Mrs. St. Helens.— 
My feelings in her presence were those of an admiration so passionate, 
that deference and respect seemed like barriers long ago passed—so pas- 
sionate, that it seemed to me the very fever in my suppressed breath, and 
the aching earnestness of my gaze would break into utterance with my 
lips shut. I listened to her with breathless delight. I spoke to her 
with that tone which, in her knowledge of life and love, _* ceuld not 
have misunderstood—the tone in which the heart seems to take up the 
functions of the voice, and echo from its own chambers in melody strange, 


union with Miss Poyntz, except that only, which, under the circumstan- 
ces, would seem to be the most obvious. It never occurred to me that 
the future society of Mrs. St. Heiens—(myself, the while, in the virtu- 
ous possession of Miss Poyntz)—presented the slightest possible attrac- 
tion. On the contrary, the waters at the chin of Tantalus, ete. etc. etc. 

Having made up my mind that I could never avail myself of my friend 
Imogen’s generous design in my behalf, I thought it highly important 
that both he and his sister should be spared any farther expenditure of 
thought and feeling on my acecunt—yet how to communicate with him 
onthe subject? Neither henor she stood committed to me by a’single 
syllable, and it seemed as presuming to name the matter as it was unfair 
to leave the matter in mystery! My head fairly ached while I pondered 
on the dilemma. 

And, all this time, did or did not Mrs. St. Helens know that I loved her ? 
What should make her insensible, now, to the language she had been 
learning all her life to interpret? How, with every mental faculty un- 


, dimmed, should she be dull to the love-burthened accent of the voice, to 


the adoring gaze, to the palpable atmosphere of worship which i breathed 
around her? With her grace of motion still pre-eminently and nicely 
delicate, with her senses unimpaired, and alive to all the most subtle re- 
finements of life and art, with eyes still kindling, lips still quick and mo- 
bile as the aspen, form still swelling with the roundness of statuary—was 


| she—could she be, on the other hand, dead, herself, tothe tenderness of 


sion? 

The second Monday after the arrival of the Poyntzes, turned out a very 
bracing morning, with a north wind, and while stooping over my port- 
manteau for a pair of half-season pantaloons, I felt my mercury ascend 
to the intrepid point. Before that day was over, I inwardly vowed the 
tri-forked cloud that lowered between me and the Poyntz party, should 
vanish or“ belch its thunder.” I dressed with the instinctive energy of high 
resolve, and went to breakfast so strapped up and braced down, that, if 
my suspenders had given way when I took my seat at the breakfast ta- 
ble, I should probably have been found by the coroner in the third story. 
Chere must have beer something of it in my voice, for when I asked for 
“green tea strong,” the waiter served me with the crisp alacrity of a 
torpedo. 

The ladies were both breakfasting in their rooms. 

“Come up to my den, and smoke a segar,” said Poyntz, as he rose from 


| the table; “the cold weather has frightened my aunt, and we are off at 
| twelve for some town with fire-places. Ask for your bill as you pass the 


” 


bar! 

By that last clause it was now clear that I was now considered one of 
the party, and expectsd to join them in their flit to Albany. This was, 
at least, a nail to hang a presumption upon, and my difficulties began to 
look less appalling. 1 carved my opening speech out of a little surprise 
on this point, and so with my lance in rest, mounted the staircase in confi- 
dent sp'r ta for the encounter. 

Poyntz’s room adjoined his sister’s, and Mrs. St. Helens was lodged 
directly opposite in a bed-room attached to s small parlor. In that small 
porlor, I determined I would ask for private interviews with the ladies 
severally, and make a clean breast or die. First, however, clearing all “p 
with my friend, Imogen, though that beginning might result in a skirmis 
of umbrella and boot-jack. 

M knocked at the door. 

A chair upset, and the rustling of a petticoat in flight, very audible 
sounds through the ventilator above, betrayed the sudden rotreat of Miss 


| Poynz into her own room—communicating by an inner door with her 
| brother’s.”” 


even to the ears of the speaker. I talked of love—of devotion begun | 


in reverence—of a world to be disregarded, and of my scorn for the nar- 
row limitations of the herd—of loveliness ripened and deepened, and 
graces chastened and made angelic by time and sorrow. I could not 
speak of age. I dared not hint at a comparison of her years with mine. 
I could not—I, a youth of twenty—say to a woman of sixty, “I love 
you, and live but to adore you!” Butit was in my veins like fire. 

My spirits were like extinguished embers when I was absent from Mrs. 
St. Helen’s, but Miss Poyntz, like some others of her sex, called it con- 
versation to talk exclusively of herself. I promenaded and drove and 
sat for hours with the plantation-bred belle, and though my eyes were on 
the ground, and my ears filled and spell-bouud with the remembered rus- 
tling of that mourning dress, | was complimented for my agreeable pow- 
ers, and was evidently careering under full sail to the haven of Miss 
Poyntz's favor. How much of this involuntary success I owed to 
Poyntz’s trumpeting behind the scenes, and how much to such of the ar- 
tillery of love as “ found mark the archer little meant,” would be diffi- 
cult to prove, without the witnesses confronted in court, but, with all my 


“Come in!”’ he cried out, after a moment's pause. 
“ Poyntz!’ said 1, quite off-hand, as if it had just occurred to me; 
‘“‘ what's that you said just now about asking for my bill? Did you mean 


| —did you mean’’—and here I foundered suddenly, for | saw that Miss 
| Pointz’s door was not quite closed. 


“Why, I thought, as I bit my segar,” said Poyntz, ‘‘ that I might as 


| well give a check for it all, while I was about it—so it’s paid with ours, 
| and you needa’t bother yourself. Of course it’s all one,” he added very 


insignificantly. 
“Paid!” cried I, recovering my voice with surprise, ‘* paid my bill ! 


| The devil you say!’ 


innocence, and through all my perturbations, I could not but see this un- | 


sought prize, coming 
“ Like a thunder-cloud against the wind ;” 
and I dreaded the bursting of the storm. Well I might, indeed, for the 
bolt would, of course, reach me through my conductor? 
Born east of the Hudson, I was, of course, opento impression from a 
quarter in which Patrimony and Matrimony were convertible terms.— 
I thought of Miss Cymbeline Poyntz. I speculated on the probabilities 


becoming softer, and my ears harder, ‘till they could meet without jar- | 
ring)—I recalled to mind the Turkish art of fattening females on rice | 


and silence, and the French succedanea for shape and complexion; I 
dwelt on the charms of friendship, and of the luxuries of a southern 


| ran and flung her arms round my neck! 
of assimilation by the ‘‘ use which breeds a habit in a man’’—(her voice | " Ms Ms b 


[ paused a moment. 


“Poyntz!” I began again, in a lower tone, “towards one of your fami= « 


ly I have feelings of which you are as little aware as you seem to be of 
my position towards another—and, Poyntz—”’ 

“Tut!” he exclaimed, “don’t be a goose, man!—have I eyes in my 
head ? and as to yonr position to me, why, it'l! be altered so soon, that it’s 
not worth while to be punctilious! Pay me out of 'Lina’s first pin- 
money, my good fellow—shall he, {Lina ? Come in and see this pink of 
nr olesty!” 

“ Popats !—for God's sake !—Poyntz!” L cried. 

But before I could seize hold of him, or interpose a word, he had passed 
into his sister’s room, and drawn her by the band wo the threshold. She 
stood a single moment bending on me a glowing gaze from her dark eyes, 
and then flinging off her brother’s hand, to my unutterable dismay, she 


Well, Iam flesh and blood! I did—feeling that warm cheek against 
my own, and wholly unaccustomed to such electrical contact—I did im- 
press on the cheek of Miss Poyntz, a salute of which | can give no defi- 
nite description. I cannot say it was disagreeable. I fear I did not 
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express in my behavior through the whole of this unexpected crisis, that | 
revulsion of sensibilities expected of a gentleman who is embraced 
against hie wish. The current of events was too strong for me. I | 
packed my trunk, and rode in silence by the side of Miss Poyntz to | 
Alban 


y: 
We arrived a little afier dark, and I pleaded illness, and went to my 
room with pen, ink, and candles. I sat dows, and wrote to Poyntz ’till 
near morning—explaining the whole mystery to him—my passion for 
Mrs. St. Helens, and my unhappy disinclination to avail myself of the 


matrimonial honor he had proposed for me. I apologized—thanked him | 
—enclosed him the amount he had paid for me—and then calling up | 


the porter, left my letter in the Poyntz’s parlor, and went down imme- 
diately to the morning boat, got into a berth, and went to sleep. 
I never got an answer from Poyntz, and I didn’t care to “hear from 
nm - tell the truth—but I should like to know whet became of Mrs. 
t. Helens. 


TT 


A HEART TO BE LET. 


BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 
To be iet, 
To be let at a very desirable rate, 
A snug little house in a healthy estate. 
Tis a Bachelor’s heart, and the agent is Chance, 
Affection, the rent, to be paid in advance. 
The owner, as yet, has lived in it alone, 
So the fixtures are not of much value; but soon 
Twill be furnished by Cupid himself, if a wife 
Take a lease for the term of her natural life. 
Then Ladies, dear Ladies, pray do not forget, 
An excellent Bachelor's heart’s to be let. 


The tenant will have a few taxes to pay, 
Love, Honor, and (heaviest item,) oBEy. 
As for the good-will, the subscriber's inclined 
To have that, if agreeable, settled in kind ; 
Indeed, if he could such a matter arrange, 
He'd be highly delighted to take in exchange, 
Provided true title by prudence be shown, 
Any heart unincumbered, and free as his own. 
So Ladies, dear Ladies, pray do not forget, 
An excellent Bachelor's feait’s to be let.—Ladics’ Comp. 


——— 


Hewry VIII. anv tHe Butcuer.—On the arrival of Anne Boleyn at 
Windsor, many of the populace who felt for the persecuted Queen Catha- 


rine, were not backward in their murmurings against the unjust monarch. | 


This was known to the king, and he resolved to make an example of 


any one who should vent his indignation even in words. But let us say | 
a few words regarding the first meeting of the king and Anne Boleyn. | 


When she was first presented by the Cardinal Wolsey, Henry stepped for- 


ward to meet her; and taking her hand, and regarding ber with a look | 
of passionate devotion, he said, “ Fair mistress, I welcome you to this | 
my castle of Windsor, and trust soon to make you as absolute mistress 


of it, as I am lord and master.”’ 


Anne Boleyn blushed, and cast down her eyes, and Sir Thomas Wyat, | 
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What ho, guards, take the catiff to the summit of the highest tower of 
the castle—the Curfew Tower—and hang him from it, so that*al! my 
loyal subjects in Windsor may see how traitors are served.” 

“ Your highness has judged him justly,” said Anne ~ 

“ You say so now, Mistress Anne Boleyn,” rejoined the butcher, “ bux 
you yourself shall one day stand in as much peril of your life as I now 
do, and shall plead as vainly as I should, were I to plead at all, which I 
would never do, to this inexorable tyrant. You will then remember my 


| end.” 


“ Away with him!” cried Henry. ‘I myself will go to the Garter 
Tower to see it done. Farewell for a short while, sweet-heart. [ will 
| read these partisans of Catharine a terrible lesson.” 

As the butcher was hurried off to the Curfew Tower, the king pro- 
ceeded with his attendants to the Garter Tower, and ascended to its 
summit. 

In less than ten minutes, a stout the pole, like mast of a ship, was 
thrust through the battlements of the Curfew Tower, on the side look- 
ing towards the town. To this pole a rope, of some dozen feet inlength, 
and having a noose at one end, was firmly secured. The butcher was 
- brought forth, bound hand and foot, and the noose was threwn over 
his neck. 

While this was passing, the wretched man desctied a person looking 
at him from a window in a wooden structure projecting from the side of 
| the tower. 

“ What, are you there, Morgan Fenwolf?” he cried. ‘“‘ Remember 
what passed between us in the dungeon last night, and be warned! You 
will not meet your end as firmly as I meet mine.” 

“ Make thy shrift quickly, fellow, if thou hast aught tosay,” interposed 
one of the halberdiers. 

“ | have no shrift to make,” rejoined the butcher. “I have already 
settled my account with Heaven. God preserve Queen Catharine!” 

As he uttered these s, he was thrust off from the battlements by 
the halbordiers, and his y swung into the abyss, amid the hoetings 
and execrations of the spectators below. 

Having glutted his eyes with the horrible sight, Henry descended from 
the tower, and returned to Anne Boleyn. 

——a——— 


Recontre Extraonpinary.—The following anecdote was frequently 
related in the Court circle of the late Alexander of Russia, and the zest 
with which his Majesty enjoyed the joke never lessened by repetition :—In 
1814, when the Allies were masters of Paris, the Autocrat was established 
in the hotel of M. Talleyrand, and was accustomed to take an early 
morning walk, as far as the garden of the Palais Royal, in the strictest 
incognito. On one occasion his Majesty of Russia met there two other 
august personages, and the three returned, arm in arm, to breakfast in 
the Rue Florentin. On their road, they were accosted by a gentleman 
from the south of France, a stranger to Paris, who had Jost his way, and 
asked of them the direction of the Tuileries. “ This way,” replied 
Alexander ; “we shall pass it, and you had better follow us.” Our pro- 
vincialist overflowed with acknowledgements, and with all the ease of a 
Frenchman soon commenced a conversation. However, the point where 
the party would have to separate was speedily reached, and the stranger 
was directed to turn to the left, whilst the others took to the right. 
“ Parbleu !” exclaimed the gentleman, “ I should be delighted to know 
the names of persons to whom I am indebted for so much civility.” “ My 


who stood at some little distance with his hand upon his saddle, said to pjame you may, perhaps, have heard of before,” said the guest. “ I am 


Wolsey, ‘‘ Hear you that, my lord cardinal? She will soon be mistress | 


here. As she comes in, you go out—mind that!” 


The cardinal made no answer further than was conveyed by the deep- 


ened colour of his cheeks. 
Amid continued fanfares and acclamations, Harry then led Anne Bo- 
leyn through the gateway, followed by the ladies in waiting, whe were 


the Emperor Alexander.” ‘ Good—good—thank you,” smiled the Gas- 
con. “ And yours ?” said he tothe second. “ You have bly heard 
of my name also. Iam the King of Prussia.” ‘ Very good—excellent.” 
“ And your name ?” turning to the thiid. “Iam the Emperor of Aus- 
tria.”” “Upon my werd—capital !”’ roared the querist, holding his sides 
in ecstacy. ‘‘ And you, sir,” said Alexander in his turn, “ perkaps you 


joined by the Earls Richmond and Surrey. The prelate, chancellor, re- | wij} oblige us with yourname 1’’ “Qh, certainly,” replied the gentleman 
gister, black-rod, and other officers of the Garter, together with the from the country, springing across the street, still laughing heartily—* I 
whole of the royal retinue who had dismounted, came after them. A vast | gm the—Emperor of China !” 


concourse of spectators, extending almost as far as the Lieutenant’s | 
Tower, was collected in front of the Alms-Knights’ Houses; but a wide 
space had been kept clear by the henchmen for the passage of the sove- 
reign and his train, and along this, Henry proceeded with Anne Boleyn, 
in the direction of the upper ward. Just as he reached the Norman 


Tower, and passed the entrance to the keep, the Duke of Shoreditch 
trated himself on one knee. 


— 


Compression or Woop.—A few years agu, a mechanical puzzle, made 
of mahogany rods passing through a hole in a piece of box-wood, was 
solved by pressing one of the projections in a vice, till it was reduced to 
half its former thickness; the resumption of its original size being after- 


who was standing beneath the gateway, advanced towards him, and pros- wards effected by steeping the wood in warm water. It was et that 


time pointed out how this principle of compression might be practically 
applied with advantage. Hammers, choppers, and numerous other tools 


“‘ May it please your majesty,” said Shoreditch, “ I last night arrested may have their wooden handles thus immovably fixed, by making the hole 


e butcher of Windsor, for uttering words highly disrespectful to your 


highness, and of the fair and virtuous lady by your side?” 


“ Ah! God’s death!” exclaimed the king. ‘ Where is the traitor ?— | 


Bring him before us.” 
“He is here,” replied Shoreditch. 


And immediately Mark Fytton, the butcher, was brought forward by 
a couple uf halberdiers. He still preserved his undaunted demeanor, 


and gazed sternly at the king. 


or mortice in the iron of a tapering form, compressing the end of the 
handle so as to cause it to pass through the smal) entrance, and then 
| soaking the wood in water to reexpand it. The bars for chairs and the 
planks for flooring boards, might be united in a firm manner by similar 
means.—Saturday Magazine. 
— a 


A Saanp Remepy.—An Italian, who had a querrel with another, fel! 


“ So, fellow, thou hast dared to speak disrespectfully of us—ha!"” so dangerously ill, that there remained no hopes of his recovery. His 


cried Henry. 


enemy, informed of this, calls at his residence, and asks to see him ; he 


“I have spoken the truth,” replied the butcher, fearlessly. “Ihave enters the sick man’s room, exclaiming, “ Cospetto! he shall not die 
said you were about to divorce your lawful consort, Catherine of Arra- | otherwise than by my hand!” Having reached the side of the bed, he 
gon, and totake the minion, Anne Boleyn, who stands beside you, to your | gives him a desperate stab with a poignard, and escapes. The invalid 


bed. And Tadded it was a wrongful act.” 


lost a great quantity of blood; but this loss proved salutary, for it was 











“ Foul befal thy lying tongue for saying so!’ replied Henry furiously. | the means of his speedy restoration to life and health, much to the cha- 
I have a mind to have it plucked from thy throat, and cast to the dogs. | grin of the assassin. 
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Arrzctisa Casz or Hrprorsosia.—In a paper communicated to 
the Ladies’ Companion by Mr. L. F. Tasistxo, the following incident 
is related:—A few years ago, a large French dog belonging to one of 
the officers of the 3th Hussars, then stationed at Dublin, bit-his master 
and several other persons, and was finally killed. His master did not, 
however, suspect, or for a moment credit the rumor that the dog was 
mad, and in a short time the circumstances attending his death were for- 
gotten. Some months afterwards the young man (a friend of the writer s) 
visited his father’s house at Birmingham in perfect health. Oa reaching 
home, he observed that he had a curious taste in his mouth, which ol 
vented him from relishing bis breakfast as usual. However, it gave him 
no alarm, nor did he again think of it 'till he got to Shrewsbury, on his 
return to his regiment, when he found himself suddenly seized with a 
most unaccountable aversion for food and drink when put before him, 
although he had felt both hungry and thirsty previous to his meals being 
served. He could not account for this in any way, but observed he was 
y no means alarmed, until he happened to call for a bettle of lg a 
When it was brought, he put it to his mouth, but the moment he had 
tasted the liquid, he dashed the glass from his lips, and spit the porter 
over the table, when the passengers all rose up and exclaimed he was 
mad. This extraordinary feeling, of not being able to eat and drink, 
though he wished to do so, caused him some uneasiness, though he was 
willing to attribute the circumstance to the effect of a sore throat, and 
comforted himself under this idea. He proceeded by the coach to Ho- 
lyhead, ruminating what could be the cause of this sensation, when the 
coach passed a small pond of water, the surface of which being ruffled 
by the wind, he immediately shuddered at the sight, and with a kind of 
horror he could not describe, covered his face with his bands; and for the 
first time, the dreadful idea of hydrophobia struck him. When he'arrived 
at Holyhead, he wished to wash before dinner, and called for water; 
when it was brought to him, and while in the act of putting it to his face, 
he screamed violently, threw the water about the room, and was con- 
vulsed for some time: the servant left the roomalarmed. He then tried 
te clean his teeth, but could not get the brash into his mouth, on account 
of the water remaining upon it. The packet by this time was ready to 
sail, and he embarked. ‘oot fellow! while he was relating his sad tale 
to me, we were sitting together by the fire-side, he living just landed 
from Holyhead, which place he had sailed from the night before; conse- 
quently this was the third day only since his attack at Shrewsbury. 

Before he began to tell me, on his arrival, of the symptoms he had 
experienced on his journey, he greeted me on our first meeting, with 
“‘ How are you, my dear fellow? Here I am at last returned, but I fear 
with hydrophobia!” I affected to laugh at it, but was much shocked, 
and replied, it could only be imaginary: he said, it could not be so, for 
he thought he should have died coming on shore in the boat; he was so 
much affected at the sight of the water, that they were obliged to cover 
him, in order that he might not see it. He also observed, that if he had 
remained on board one day longer, he felt convinced that he should have 
died mad. I was still inclined to think there might be a great deal of 
imagination in my friend, and endeavored to persuade him to believe 
it: although I cannot describe the poignancy of my feelings at hearing 
him relate what he suffered at intervals since he had left Shrewsbury. 
In the course of our conversation, some dogs began to bark in the bar- 
rack-yard: he sprang up suddenly from his chair, looking over my shoul- 
der, and said in a tremulous and hurried manner—“dogs!"’ If I were 
to live a thousand years, I should never forget that moment,—something 
struck me so forcibly that the poor sufferer would die, that 1 was afraid 
to meet his eyes, fearing he might discern signs of alarm in me! 

Soon after this little incident he was in the act of pealing an orange 
which had persuaded him to try to eat, as he had taken nothing since 
he rejected the porter at Shrewsbury. He had hardly taken off the rind, 
and applied a small piece to his lips, when he became greatly convulsed, 
spit out the orange, and gave an inward scream that filled me with ter- 
tr and dismay. When he recovered himeslf, he burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter, and said—“ There! was not that like the bark of a dog?” 

A physician of some eminence in Dublin, seon after made his appear- 
ance. As soon as he entered the room, the poor fellow apologized to 
him for having given him the trouble to come, as he thought he had symp- 
toms of hydrophobia, but believed it was only the effect of a sore throat, 
therefore would give him no further trouble. He appeared to catch at 
anything which might give hopes of life. We were very anxious to learn 
the deeision of the physician onhis leaving the room; upon inquiry, he 
pronounced his death to be inevitable. It is unnecessary to describe the 
state of our minds on receiving this melancholy news—to know that our 
ill-fated friend, with whom we were then conversing—to all external ap- 
oearance, in perfect health and apparent spirits, was to be numbered with 
— in a few hours, was deeply—terribly distressing. 

The doctor added that he was in an advanced stage of hydrophobia, 
and that bleeding him copiously, in order that he might die easy, was 
che only thing that could now be done for him. I remained with him 
some time, conversing about things that appeared to please him, and his 
spirits retained all their buoyancy and cheerfulness. On leaving him, I 
asked when he intended dining at the mess? he replied he could not 
make his appearance at the table that day, but he thought he should be 

rble to do so in a day or two, when his throat was better. After he was 
»led, he felt relieved, and expressed a hope that he might be able to 
drink water bythe next morning. Some time after, in the course of the 
evening, he appeared at intervals rather wild and confused, and told an 
officer to get out of his way or he would bite him. Afterwards he became 
nore tranguil, and seat his compliments to one of the married ladies of 
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the regiment for a pooee beck but begged that it might not be men- 


tioned, or he should be laughed at 

About midnight, he became very violent, so that three men could 
scarcely hold him ; he afterwards recovered a little, and fell into a kind 
and crying out, “‘ Do you hear the dogs ?”’ he also imagined, at times, 
of slumber, which was disturbed by his springing up now and then, 
that he barked like a dog. He requested he might be left alone about 
one o'clock in the morning—his servant, only, remaining in the room, 
when, in about ten minutes, he looked up at the man quite calm and col- 
lected, and said, ‘‘ he regretted that his mother and sisters were not with 
him.” He then prayed a short time, turned himself round, burying his 


face in the pillow, and expired without a groan—such was the melanchol 
end of the finest young man in the British service. , 


P Ou T 
ERSECUTION IN DEN Time.—In the earl of the last ti 
Quakers and dissenters were ceuieain, cs aa benia , 


but generally whipped, or sentenced to stand in the pillory with a split 


stick on their tongues. Such a punishment for disseminating false im- 
pressions might be beneficial now-a-days. 

Infidels, blasphemers and witches were also punished with stake and 
faggot. Those who did not regularly attend church, or neglected to 
baptize their children, were regularly scourged. The fine for “ taking 
par som was sixpence for each offence—the same, or a similar fine was 
inflicted for wearing light colored breeches, or gaudy apparel. Ladies 
were forbidden to wear needle worked caps and beaver hats, and orna- 
mental girdles. The clergy were expressly commanded to discounte- 
nance short sleeves, and men were interdicted from wide breeches, and 
what are now called soap-locks—in other words, long hair. Women 
would dress, however, as they pleased, and a very great number of them 
were, therefore, debarred from marriage. If any young man spoke to 
any young woman without consent of parents, he wag amenable to a fine 
of £5, for og oetery to God’s law, and cor:upting good manners 
and morals.” @ are not quite certain that it would not be well to rc- 
vive the enactments of the Governor, Assistants, and Freemen now. 


Waston Vittany.—Some miserable villain on Saturday night placed 
a tree across the track of the Auburn and Rochester railroad, about ten 
miles west of Canandaigua. The engineer did not see it until the train 
was close upon it. Fortunately for all in the train, a snow plough had 
been attached to the locomotive, or the destruction of life must have 
been great, as the engine was at the time running at the rate of twenty 
miles per hour. The plough dragged the tree about fifteen or twent 
rods, and did not get free from it until it had cut it completely 
at a part where it was eight or ten inches thick. The escape of t 
passengers appears to have been almost miraculous. 

Some planks were laid across the railroad at Sace, Maine, last week, 
and the railroad company was served with a notice that these obstruc- 
tions would continue until their workmen were all promptly paid up. 


Returs To Stavery.—The New Orleans Bee states that a mulatto 
boy, belonging to Mr. Hanna of that city, returned to his master early 
on Sunday morning, after a runaway absence of over one year at the 
North. He was coaxed away from his master at Pass Christian, sum- 
mer before last, by some abolitionist, and after enjoying his freedom for 
the time above specified, and suffering much according to his own ac- 
count while among his tome es white brethren, he has now volun- 
tarily returned to his old master. Three-fourths of the runaway slaves, 
we doubt not, have been better treated by their masters, ia bondage, 
than by the cold charity of the world in freedom. 


Some villain sent a poisoned mince pie asa present to the family of 
Mr. Perkins, of Warren, Maine. The whole family were poisoned, but 
prompt recourse being had to the proper medicines, all are likely to re- 


cover—though they have suffered severely. " 
Stay or Execution in Tennesser.—The Legislature of Tennessee 


at the recent session, passed a law providing that upon all judgments to 
be thereafter rendered before any justice of the peace in Tennessee, the 
defendant or defendants shall be entitled to a stay of execution for eight 
months, upon giving good and sufficient security therefor, under the same 
rules, regulations and restrictions as now prescribed by law. 

The Rochester Democrat says—The canal is solid; and there is now 
scarcely a hope that any thing further can be accomplished toward for- 
warding the vast amount of merchandise and produce which has been 
caught by this premature winter. About 300 boats are icebound. 

Captain Page, of the canal boat Jay, was accidentally killed a few 
days since on board his own boat. While in the act of passing the tow 


line of another boat over his head, the horses started and threw him down 
and broke bis neck. 


New anv Oricivat Doctrine.—A great prophet has appeared in 
Wolverhampton, (Eng.) the strangeness of clans doctrine appears to 
excite the curiosity if it it does not gain the conffdence of many persons 
of diffreent creeds. His account is thnt he was updn his knees fourteen 
consecutive days praying to God, at the end cf which time an angei ap- 
peared saying that God had commanded that he should be baptized, by 
immersion, in boiling water! He is now trying to get some one to 
perform this ceremony, but in vain. No person can be found of sufficient 
faith to risk his neck by the boiling of 2 prophet. Being baptized upon 
this original plan, the prophet thinks be can work miracles, and speak 
in unknown tongues ; of the latter he often gives specimens, but upon 
being asked for the “ interpretation thereof,” he declines. Strange as it 
may appear, he has mude a few converts. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine, 


THE GUERILLAS OF LEON. 


EY CHARLES Ww. BROOKS, 


“ The spur bas lanced his charger’s sides, 
Away | away! for life he rides.”"—Tne Giaevr. 


‘ This leap through flame into the future.’—Sarpanaratus. 


The regiment of French Hussars to which Eugene Daverny was at- | 


tached was pursuing its march far from the spot where its brief halt 
had taken place, when that young officer emerged, alone, from the forest 
forming the boundary of the principal road from the north of the province 


of Leon to Valladolid. It was towards the close of a magnificent day, | 


t was diminished to hopelessness. Buthe was young and active, 
and his natural high spirits forbade his abandoning himself to despair. 

“« After all,” he said, “the darkness is as much in my favor as in that 
of the enemy, and inthe morning, fresh troops will be up. If 1 could 
conceal myself until then, I might manage. I hope I have killed thay 
rascally brigand, in any event. 

He stooped te take his pistols from the saddle of his slaughtered 
horse, which, exhausted with torture and loss of blood, was now mo- 
tionless. 

“ Poor Pius!” he said, “when we rode on the great coronation day, 
and I afterwards christened you in a bumper to the health of your god- 


| father the Pope, who came all the way from Rome to give a crown to 


early in the eventful year which witnessed the liberation of the Peninsula 
from the sway of France, and at the time when Marmont was making | 


the most desperate efforts to collect a force sufficient to save Ciudad 
Rodrigo from the grasp of Wellington, whose iron hand was wrencb- 
ing fortress after fortress from the possession of King Joseph. Daver- 


Napoleon and a name to you, we did not think to part in this manner.— 
But I will revenge you before long.” 

“Revenge your beast now, if you will, Frenclhiman,”’ said a loud and 
mocking voice, in tolerable French; and as Eugene looked up, hesaw 


| himself surrounded by at least a dozen guerillas. He now gave himself 


ny’s regiment had been suddenly ordered southwards, and so hasty was | 


its progress, that although the relaxed discipline of the French armies 
permitted and frequently sanctioned the straggling of parties of mau- 
rauders along the line of march, for the purpose of plunder, few upon 
the present occasion dared to avail themselves of their liberty, so far as 
to risk, for the chances of pillage, the probability of their being aban- 
doned by their comrades to the terrible vengeance uf the Guerillas, who 
hung upon the traces of the column, and found oft-recurring opportunities 


up for lost : 

“T take you at your word,” he said, levelling his undischarged pistol 
at the pol i and firing with one of those rapid aims which in other 
days had won him so much fame at his military school. The Spaniard 


| fell instantly; the bullet had lodged in his brain, carrying away an eye in 
| its course. 


The Frenchman laughed scornfully, as he was seized and disarmed in 


| the attemptto draw his sword. His captors bound his arms, and leav- 


of ayenging upon a Frenchman the outrages and atrocities perpetrated | 


upon Spain by the soldiery of France. The disappearance of Eugene 
Daverny, which tuok place when the troops halted for their brief refresh- 
ment, had therefore excited as much surprise as regret ; and although 
the peremptory orders under which the regiment was hurrying on, pre- 
cluded all delay, often through the remainder of the day did his comrades 
turn in their saddles and strain their eyes along the winding road, or 
gaze into the thick woods around it, in the hope of discovering the young 
officer on hia return. But it was not until night had nearly fallen that 
Eugene Daverny dashed into the remembered road, though unfortunately 
several leagues behind his regiment. 

“ Mon Dieu !” was his exclamation; ‘‘I am again at theplace where 
we halted, and I thought myself further. A curse on these forest paths 
for their strong family likeness ! 
prove more servicable than my eyes.” 


ing their slain companion where he had fallen, hurried away Daverny into 
the forest. Reckless and audacious to the last, he repeatedly addressed 


them in alternate French and Spanish sentences, occasionally varied with 
| heartfelt maledictions in both languages; but he could obtain no reply.— 
| As they proceeded, he was reduced to the necessity of monologue or of 


silence, and as he was a Frenchman, his selection was scon made. 
“ Diable! this is a night rehear$al of Don Giovanni, with a slight ex- 


| aggeration of the seizure by the demons; only that it is I who am un- 
| horsed instead of the Commandant, and Donna Anna is no donna at all, 


Eh bien, we will see whether my spurs | 


And suiting the action to the word, he struck the rowels deep, and gal- 


lopped off at full speed in the traces of his comrades. 

“ Now have I played the fool once more,” soliloquized he ; “ and have, 
with great dexterity and neatness, involved myself in a net out of which 
I very much doubt my getting. 


my fear of which considerably alleviates my other apprehensions, I ex- 


First, when I join the column, I shall | 


be severely rebuked for loitering ; next, I shallruin my horse; and finally, | Frenchman, in a cleared space in the very heart of the forest. 


pect to be shot by some outlying guerilla before I can come up with the | 


ranks at all. Three pleasant points for contemplation |" 

went, and up which he allowed his charger to pace slowly. Looking 
to the summit, the young Frenchman thought he discerned a figure crouch- 
ing, but watching him. His first instinct was to draw and cock a pistol, 
and to spur forwards. The horse started at the stroke of the steel, and 
in all probability saved the rider’s life by the motion, for a flash from the 
Gark nook in which the figure was shrouded, followed by the report of a 
carbine, told Daverny that the guerillas were around him. fie heard 


the erring bullet whistle behind him, and levelling his own weapon, he 
fired, apparently with effect, for as he dashed to the spot, a man was seen 
to stagger backwards, among the forest trees, in the shade of which he 


was instantly lost. The Frenchman, aware that his safety was in flight, 
gave his horse the rein, and shot along the now descending road, with 
headlong speed. A mile thus rapidly traversed, he began to hope he 
had distanced his enemies ; but he continued to urge forward his charger 
at full gallop, until he came to a part of the road where it narrowed to 
the width of afew feet only. The animal seemed to hesitate at entering 
the pass ; but the fiery rider, with spur, stroke, and voice, forced him 
on. 
some unseen obstacle, and the next moment dropped upon earh, with 
the hideous cry a horse utters only in his extreme agony. As Daverny 
went down with his charger, he saw the fatal artifice by which the animal 
had been sacrificed. Two long and sharp scythe-blades had been fas- 
tened into the massive trunks of two opposite trees, in such a position as 
that the lower blade would come in contact with the legs of an advancing 
horse, and the higher one would transfix the rider. The noble animal 
on which Eugene rode, had seen the former obstacle, and in leaping to 
avoid it, had a second time saved his master's life, at the expense of his 
own. He lay writhing in the death-struggle, with a wide and deep gash 
in his ample breast and glossy shoulder, from which the life blood was 
flowing in torrents, 

As Eugene extricated himself from the fallen horse, he felt that his 
chance was now slight indeed. His heavy boots were not among 
the least obstacles to his effecting the long march which must intervene 
between him and his regiment, and bigterly did he curse the foolish im- 
pulse which had that day drawn him from its:anks. He felt, also, the 


painful conviction that every moment was increasing the distance between | 
himself and his comrades, and must continue to increase it, let him add | 


what speed he could to his steps. 


but only a peasant girl.” 

As h2 spoke the last words, his eye fell upun the face of a young Spa- 
niard, who was one of his guards, and Eugene’s bardihood was almost 
staggered by the expression of deadly hate with which the guerilla was 
regarding him. 

‘ That savage looks unhappy in his mind ; is it possible that I can have 

the thought is charming, my vengeance is not yet over. I ama 
petard sent by Providence for the express castigation of rebellious Spain 
—to-day I explode, killing one guerilla, as I hope, and another, as I am 
sure, and causing great uncomfortableness to a third respecting his mis- 
tress. Vive la France!” 

The party had now reached a cottage, built, as it appeared to the 
Here 
they halted, and one ef the guerillas knocked loudly. The door was 
opened, and a woman, bearing a light, by which some remains of great 


, beauty could be discerned in her care-worn face, demanded their errand. 
He drew reinas he reached the foot ofa steep hill, over which the road | 


The reply-was given in a patois which baffled Eugene. 
however, to have a word. 

“A woman!” he said—‘ nay, allow me to speak. Wherever I meet 
a woman, I am always fortunate. Besides—donvot prevent me—I think 
I observe in her a relation—a distantone—an aunt—ax least a great aunt 
who disappeared from among us one Christmas, and whose loss plunged 


He determined, 


| six families into tears and black; it is most distressing and unnatural 


that you wiil not allow me to embrace her. Figure to yourselves, if it 


| should be she, what must be the state of our affectionate hearts, and do 


not deny us this consolation. Diable! these savages have no feeling,” 
he added, as he found unavailing the energetic chatter, with which, as a 
last resource, he had, half in jest, sought to delay his captors. The wo- 
man retired, and presently reappeared with several torches, which she 


, distributed among the party, and then lighted from her own lamp. The 


sudden glare falling upon the disordered but splendid uniform of the 


| prisoner, the gaudy dresses of the guerillas, and upon the dark green fo- 


With an angry neigh the charger bounded forward, as if to clear | 


liage around, contributed to render picturesque in the extreme a scene, 
none of the actors in which had then leisure to regard its effect. A few 
words passed between the female, and a powerful, thick-set man, who 


| seemed to take the lead, and the eyes of the former settled upon the 
| Frenchman, with an expression of pity, which he was not slow to notice. 


“There!” he exclaimed in his best Spanish, “the ties of nature had 
only stretched, not cracked, and a benign aunt or grandmother, which- 


| ever she may be, smiles upon an affectionate nephew, or grandson, and 


| is about to clasp him to her besom, and ask him to supper. 


f My Om Monsters, 
will you arrest such a consummation? 


The appeal was in vain; the woman, with a melancholy smile, closed 
the door of her cottage, and the party proceeded. It now occurred to 
Eugene that they might by possibility be near some road, or perhaps 
some place where French troops might have halted to bivouac. With 
this idea he at once began to shout loudly, and to uplift a varlety of chan- 
sons, all tending to the great glory of France, and the extreme hoarse- 
ness of Eugene Daverny. His companions did not interfere, but allow- 


, ed him to exhaust himself, from which circumstance the unfortunate offi- 


of his pressing into the service of France the horse of some wandering | 


cer concluded he was far from all aid. 
“ Where in the world are we going?’’ was his next ejaculation. 
Apparently he was understood, for the young Spaniard whom he had 
noticed as looking so revengefully upon him came up close to his side, 


It was now dark, and the probability | and said in good French— 


“ Are you well prepared to die ?”’ 
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‘«T am better — to sup,” was the reply. 

“ The eleck of your life tne ven down,” said the Spaniard. 
‘I should like to wind it up again,” returned Eugene, ‘ with the aid 
of some of your partridges and sherry, the former of which, I donot say | 
: to flatter you, are best praised in being pronounced worthy of the | 

fatter.” 

“ Nor will you find a soldier's tomb,” continued the other, regardless | 
of Daverny’s jesting answers. 

“T will not complain of the omission, if I find an officer’s trucklebed,” 
replied Eugene. 

“ You laugh, Frenchman, but you are approaching your last home.” 

“A Frenchman generally thinks lightly of home,” said the young of- 
ficer, determined not to shew symptoms of fear.” 

“ We believe it,” said the Spaniard, fiercely, “ by the calmness with 
which he violates the homes of others.” 

“You believe us without hearts, too?” demanded Eugene, endeavor- 
ing to sustain the dialogue. 

“T am in doubt,” said the guerilla; “but,” he added, meaningly, as 
his hand fell upon his knife, “‘ we sball presently settle that question.” 

Daverny shuddered, for the tales which were told in the French camps 
concerning the wild and horrible fury which the guerillas manifested to- 
wards their enemies, had gradually shaped themselves into an impres- | 
sion that the atrocities of the invaders had converted the children of the | 
soil from mere foes into actual fiends. He made no answer, but waited | 
till the Spaniard should speak. Aftera short pause, the lattersaid— | 

‘« You were well entertained this day, Frenchman?” 

“«What know you of my movements ?"’ asked Eugene, in surprise: 

«Last year,” said the Spaniard, in a calmer voice than he had yet em- 
ployed, “not far from this very spot, stood a cottage in which dwelt a 
mother and her daughter. The daughter was beautiful, and when the 
campaign was closing, a young Frenchman found means to tell her so, 
amd much more. It was shame that a Spanish girl should listen even 
to the words of the foe; but her mother was old, and her brother—yes, I 
was away. The campaign ended, and the Frenchman bore to his quar- 
ters alock of raven hair as a trophy of his victory. I think you wear it 
even now about you.” 

“You!” said Eugene ;—“ you the brother of Anna!” 

“I was her brother this morning,” said the guerilla, in the same quiet 
voice. ‘Listen. As soon as the shame you had wrought was known, 
my old mother died. Well, I returned when winter came, and I heard 
it all. I did not strangle my sister, for, kneeling at my feet, she uttered 
one word which gave me much comfort to struggle with my disgrace. 
She said that you would return.” 

“She trusted my vow, and I have kept it,” said Eugene. 

‘‘ Hear me,” continued the guerilla, ‘ She said you would return to 

rtfrom her no more. This day you have kept a part of your promise ; 

ut it remains for you to fulfil the rest. The miserable girl——” 

“« She is an angel,” interrupted Daverny. 


| love. He could 


‘« She is so, now,” said the guerilla; “unless her guilt in listening to | 


your vows have condemned her at the bar which she has this day sought.” 

““Wretch !” shouted Eugene, ‘‘what mean you? Am I speaking to 
the murderer of his sister?” 

“ At sunset,” said the Spaniard, “ your heart was pressed to hers as 
you parted. I watched you, and having se all | wished in 
making your person known to me, why needed I spare her life longer? 
The next pressure to the false one’s bosom was mine—was this !”’ 

He drew his knife from its sheath, and exhibited it to the horrified 
gaze of the Frenchman. But there were no revolting evidences of the 
crime upon its glittering blade; on the centrary, it was bright and un- 
sullied. The Spaniard understood the searching glance of Eugene, and 
added— 

“You doubt, even now. Look around you.” 

Daverny obeyed, and instantly discovered that he had been led back 
by his captors to the very cottage, to visit which he had left his regiment 
in the morning—the cottage of the beautiful Spaniard. His heart sank 


within him, as he recognised the window at which they had, a few hours | 


before, exchanged their last embrace. The thatched cot itself stood — 


upon a slight eminence, and, surrounded on three sides by the forest, it 
had its fourth open to the country, over which it could be seen for a con- 
siderable distance. The haste with which Eugene was conducted to the 
door prevented his observing that a number of peasants had collected 


around, and that looks of gratified hate were cast upon him by all pre- | 


sent. 

As Daverny was led to the door, the guerilla with whom he had 
spoken, drew his knife and severed the bonds which had confined the 
young Frenchman's arms. He then opened the door, and said— 

“ Enter, for the first time with the owner’s will, and for the last time 
you will need a bidding.” 

Thrusting Eugene forwards into the house, the Spaniard closed the 
door, and the young officer was left in total darkness, He knew the cot- 
tage well, but in the agitation of the moment he missed his footing, 
stumbled, and fell. In desperation he exclaimed— 

‘ For Heaven's sake, give me alight!” 

The answer was given’in the voice of the brother. 

« Pardon, Frenchman !—the omission shall be speedily repnired.”’ 

The unfortunate Daverny, listened as he knelt in the darkness, and 
heard heavy footsteps around the house, as of men bringing and de- 
positing loads. This continued for some minutes, when he again heard 


the same voice, but apparently deadened by passing through some thick | 


eubstance. 
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“ Farewell, Eugene Daverny!” to which was added what sounded like 
a signal. 

The horrible idea that he was incarcerated to be starved to death, 
flashed upon the mind of the young Frenchman, and he started to his 
feet, while drops of anguish stood upon his brow. But that idea was 
almost instant!y dissipated. A sudden crackling rapidly increased 
around the cottage, and almost immediately became a roar. The at- 
mosphere within grew more and more o ive, and smoke found its 
way through the crevices. Eugene stood stupified, but recovering for a 


| moment, rushed to the door. At first it resisted his agonized efforts, 


but giving way, a flood of red light burst upon him, and flames, the in- 
tensity of which drove him back, leaped into the apartment. As the 
wretched Eugene turned to avoid them, he saw, lying on a couch before 
him, rhe oo which added to the horrors of his doom. It was the 
corpse of the murdered Anna, who had died that day by the hand of 
her brother. By the glowing light which now broke in on all sides, as 
the fires mounted the and revelled in the thatch of the roof, 
Eugene gazed for the last time upon the beautiful face and form, which, 
a few Lours before, had rested in his arms in all the glow of life and 


rable, and the ill-fated Daverny sank insensible u the ground at 
the foot of the couch as the blazing roof fell in doen the living and 
upen the dead. 

That funeral pyre was seen for miles, a wonder alike to t and 
invader, but the dreadful secret of its kindling was religiously preserved 
until long after the Great English Lord had driven the last French 
soldier from the soil of Spain. 


i 


Soutu Sea Istanpers.—The natives of the South Sea Islands, those 
especially which fall under the denomination of the Eastern or Farther 
Polynesia, were found by the first discoverers in a state of great simpli- 
city, and, as it might seem, in possession of more than the usual share of 
human happiness. The climate has all the charms which belong to the 
fairest scenes of poetical fancy. A mild sky sheds down upon the in- 
habitants the sweetest influences of the atmosphere; the earth yields to 
them at all seasons a plentiful supply of the necessaries of life, and even 
offers, at the expense of little labor, a great variety of luxuties. There, 
the richest verdure is contrasted, on one side with precipitous rocks of a 
dark hue, and on the other with the ever-changing face of the vast ocean 
which dashes its long waves on the coral beach. Ovaheite, in particular, 
appeared to the eyes of the first Europeans who landed on its shores as 
an earthly paradise, the abode of contentment and repose, the asylum of 
all those mild virtues which had fled from the disputes and rivalry of 
civilised nations. But simplicity of manners, and even a gentle disposi- 
tion, are not always accompanied with innocence. It was accordingly 


| soon discovered that the vices incident to society every where else, were 


not unknown even in those primitive communities, among whom, it 
might be imagined, the more turbulent passions could find no excite- 
ment, and where the artificial wants of life would nut as yet have roused 
either avarice or ambition. Like all savages they were much addicted 
to theft, which they seemed to consider in the light of an ingenious dex- 
terity, rather than as a practice that any one could justly condemn. In- 
fluenced by a feeling similar to that which was 
in ancient Sparta, they set more value on a thing they 
stealing, though of no utility, than upon a useful article if obtained as a 
gift, or in the ordinar of barter. Their worst actions, too, like 
those ef uneducated chi , were perpetrated without any warning from 
conscience that they were doing wrong; and though, as in the case of in- 
fanticide, reflection on an atrocious deed might bring regret, it never 
created any compunction. The usages of their fathers stood in the 

of a moral law ; and whatever had been done in the old days, might, they 
concluded, be done again with perfect impunity. Their emotions, on all 
occasions, appear to have been quick, but exceedingly transient. A re- 
buke reached their hearts, chased away the smile frem the countenance, 
and made them assume for a moment an attitude of the utmost serious- 
ness; but, having ne depth of reflection, they could not suppress 
their merriment, nor preserve the decorum which they might feel due to 
the presence of their visitors.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

en 


Yaskee Enterprise.—The English papers state that Mr. Stephen 
Bencraft, a Massachusetts man, has imported into that country three 
newly constructed saddles which he has presented to the Queen, and that 
| her Majesty and Prince Albert are so pleased with them, that Mr. B. has 
received orders to supply the Royal stables with the same article. The 
invention has already received the approbation of the highest authorities 
insueh matters; its principle confers the greatest ease on the rider and 
protection tothe horse, at the same time enabling him to carry his burthen 
with increased facility, and, consequently, with increased seer. The 
inventor will make his fortune without doubt, as he has already procured 
her Majesty’s letters patent for his new saddle. 


—— 


UNceERTAINTY OF THE LAW.—Two men were recently indicted in 
England for a joint felony, and upon being called u to plead, one of 
them pleaded guilty and the other not guilty. The court, for some 
cause, refused to receive the plea of the one who pleaded guilty, and both 
were put on trial t . The trial proceeded, and at the close the 
jury acquitted the one who had pleaded guilty, and convicted the other, 
| who pleaded not guilty. 


no longer, fer the heat now became intole- 
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DEATH-BED OF WILLIAM THE CONQUERER. 


j [PROM AW ARTICLE IN THE LADIES’ ComPasion. } 

On that bed from which he was never to be removed in life, lay the 
most powerful monarch of his time; und—there is good historical au- 
thority for adding—with all the principal actions of his feventful life in 
full array before him ; producing the op used sensations of exultation for 


sated vengeance, remorse for crime and cruelty, pride for the extent of 


his conquest and dominion, and a humiliating sense of the vanity of all 
earthly greatness. A whole life, spent in quelling faction, in humbling 
his enemies, in increasing his poweg, and in rewarding his adherents, now 

oduced in him no consolations to set against his deep yay. ese and 
his humbled pride: and there he lay, writhing in agonies fully as great 
as he bad that day been the means of pouring forth on the thousands 
near him, and a monumental proof of the impotence of kings, when it 
pleases the King of kings to lay his almighty hand upon them ! 

But the train of events in which William had so conspicuously figured, 
and which now caused such conflicting emotions within him, must be 
traced considerably back, to be fully understood ; and indeed, without 
this, it will be impossible fairly to contemplate the awful lesson presented 
by the last hours of the expiring monarch. 

The Anglo-Saxon government had become distracied and corrupted ; 
partly through the Danish influence which had been gradually infused in 
it, and from which it had just become disenthralled by the accession of 
Edward, the Confessor; partly through the all-but-extinct state of the 
$.xon royal blood ; and partly through the accumulated wealth and power 
of a very few Saxon nobles. Edward was the nephew, and William 
the natural son, of Robert, Duke of Normandy. Edward had been edu- 
cated at the ducal court of his uncle, where his family were refugees from 
the Anglo-Danish power, and had acquired its language and manners ; 
h: was, moreover,—and hence the pivot upon which the fi ture Norman 
conquest turned—deeply prepossessed in favor of that le. In the 
course of time, the Norman power greatly tended to establish Edward on 
the throne of his ancestors, and he filled his court and the land with 
Normans, to the prejudice of the native Anglo Saxons. William, who 
was usually sty “ The Bastard,” possessed the ducal throne of Nor- 
mandy at the period of Edward’s elevation; it is believed that gratitude 
towards a house which bad protected himself and his family during the 
many years of their adversity, determined him to make the Duke of Nor- 
mandy his successor, and that hence was the reason for the introduction 
of 80 many Normans into the British court during his reign. If this were 
80, it was managed with much impolicy, inasmuch as the insolence and 
arrogance of the foreigners stirred up the indignation of the Saxon no- 
bles: and the strangers were at one time nearly all driven out of the 


country by Godwin and his sons, powerful earls, of the Saxon race. | 


These, and a few others of the old blood, evinced a strong determination 
to keep out of all foreign dominion; in which resolution patriotism had 
probably some share, and their own ambitious hopes still more. 

At the death of Edward, the candidates for the crown were William, 
the Norman, and Harold, the Saxon; neither of whom, if the now-ex- 
isting law of succession had been then of much force, had the slightest 
legal claim to it; nor, in fact, was there a legal claimant in the world, 
for Edgar, the Atheling, although acknowledged to be the nearest in 
blood, was but the grandson of King Edward Ironside, natural son of 
Ethelred I1., and the Atheling, himself, was all but an idiot, besides. 
The sovereignty of England, therefore, was open to the person who 
could achieve it. 


stances in his own period, of similar cases; and, as many a hero both 
before and since has declared, he conceived that “ might makes right,” 
and he determined to make himself master of the ‘sea-girt’”’ Hngland. 
He did make a conquest of it, and, under a cool consideration of ali the 
bearings of the case, it is probable that a conclusion will be induced, 
that although neither of the conflicting parties could fairly vindicate its 
own cause, yet, on the whole, that William bore quite as plausible a 
face as the pretension of Harold. So that here, at least, the character 
of King William was not deeply reproachable, particularly when the 
fierce and warlike dispositions of both the claimants and their followers 
are considered, and still {urther when we remember that the greatest 
virtue of the period was valor, and its most appropriate reward was ac- 
quisition. 

William was ‘an iron man,”’ sueh as the martial and semi-barbarous 
spirit of his age was calculated to produce. Constitutionally courageous, 
called to command at a onpeme of early boyhood, and almost incessantly 
in arms, it is hardly to be wondered at that he should have become a 
maa of decision and of energy. It is notimprobable that he sincerely 

lieved the promise, followed up by the will of Edward, the Confes- 
sor, ag conveying something like a right to the throne of England, that 
he was, at least, conscious of as good a claim in right of blood as Harold 
could set up, and that he was justified by the usage of the times, in 
strengthening himself by artifice and impesition, such as he applied to 
Harold when the latter was thrown upon his coast during the Confessor’ s 
life-time. 
never to have occurred to William, or else seems to have been disre- 
garded as unworthy his ambitious spirit. This was, the affectionate re- 
gard which the English people had for their Saxon monarch and for the 
Saxon race. 


That race had new been settled in the island six hundred years; and, | 


except from the incursions of the Danes within the last two centuries of 
thet period, they had enjoyed cndisputed possession and authority. 


BROTHER 


The low of legitimacy was a dead letter in the eye of | 
William, who, himself a bastard successor, could point to numerous in- | 


But there was one great consideration which either seems | 


JONATHAN. 


| England had become essentially and entirely AngloSaxon, and her 
_ history of that time, although it be the history of a barbarous people, is 
| that of undeviating love and loyalty toward her native monarchs. And 
' although they were obliged for a while to succomb to Danish prowess 
and numbers, while they were under the government of the weak and 
| worthless Ethelred, and continued impatiently to bend under Danish 
rule for the apace of thirty years, yet the accession of @ native prince 
once more, in the person of Edward, the Confessor, was greeted with 
such ardent expressions of satisfaction, as must have convinced the 
world of their attachment to native blood. For two hundred years 
had the Northmen been as thorns in the sides of the Saxons, it might 
| therefore well be judged what would be their feelings on the probabi- 
lity of a Norman sule, the Normans being in direct descent from that 
hated people fram whose dominion they had so recently become eman- 
| cipated. Nor were their feelings softened by the deportment of those fo- 
reigners at the English court, to which they had flocked in such num- 
bers, at the invitation, and through the misjudging gratitude of Edward. 
The recollection of these circumstances, though it might not contro] his 
ambition, nor prevent his carrying into effect his determination to make 
a conquest of England, and to sway the English sceptre, should at least 
| have had effect enough to render him merciful and magnanimous towards 
a people whose fidelity deserved admiration ; and good policy might 
have taught bim that under judicious training he might gradually turn 
| that fidelity and affection towards himself and his government. But 
William was & hard man. Prompt and decided in his determinations, 
constant and immovable in carrying them out, reckless of blood, irasible 
intemper, impractieable of contradiction, arbitrary in command, impa- 
tient against remonstrance, and furious againet active opposition. Thies 
| was the man who at once controlled the destinies of the subdued Eng- 
lish, punished the refractory nobles and adventurers of hia native Nor- 
mandy, fulminated his thunders against the power and force of the French 
| monarchy, and kept in check even the Papal authority, which every 
where else was becoming more despotic. One cause for the course of 
action pursued by this prince, might possibly be the idea that it was the 
| mildness of the Danish kings of England which had partly tended to the 
termination of that line; and he was thereby stimulated to addition- 
| alseverity, that he might crush at once and for ever all the hopes of En- 
| glish emancipation from the Norman authority. 

But whatsoever might have been the maxims of his life, when the pas- 
sions had their sway in at least as ample a degree as reason and pru- 
dence, he has now reached the goal of his career ; wounded, bruised, 
helpless ; tortured by pain, goaded by the thousand reflections, which 

| had so long remained dormant in his mind, and conscious that bis thread 
| of life was almost spun out, here he is! Lingering between life and 
death, what a variety of horrid images are conjured up to his mental vi- 
sion ; what a legend do the annals of his life present to his perusal ! 

To a coarse and brutal jest on his corpulency, uttered by the king of 
France, the style of which was conformable enough to the manners of 





the period, William replied in the same strain, and bitterly promised to 


illuminate all France on his recovery, Little did he anticipate how the 
churching solemnity would be concluded, nor his own particular part 
therein! They are now nearly at anend; let us draw nigh and observe 
how the king performs the important remainder of the part which he 
had allotted to himself, and ask ourselves whether this catastrophe be 
not in keeping with the conduct of the great living drama which it con- 
cludes. 

In the abbey of St. Gervais, near Rouen, on the pallet which was to 
be his last in life, lay the scourge of England and France ; in agony both 





| of soul and of body ; the whole of his past life brought in fearful array 
| before him, in hues and complexion very different from those which they 


wore in the times of action. He was surrounded by prelates and pries's, 
by barons and knights, by physicians and attendants ; his sons, William 


| and Henry, were by his side, and all, according to their vocations and 


capacities were endeavoring to alleviate his sufferings, all were earnest!y 
striving to ingratiate themselves in his favor, and to derive some advan- 
tage from his present position. But vain were the consolations of the 
churchmen ; they rang too hollow on his ear and on his perceptions, and 
conscience told him that he had used their sophistries and the sanctions 
of religion to the worst purposes of ambition ; vain were the boasts of 
his warriors and the assurance of power by his courtiers, for he perceiv- 
ed that his victories and dominion were to him fast fading into the obli- 
vion of death ; vain was the skill of leeches to one who felt that mass 
of inward wound which was far beyond the craft of their calling ; nay 
| vain were even the attentions of his children, for the observant father 
knew too well the duplicity of their sonls, the absence of filial si¥ection 
from their hearts. He closed his eyes, as if to shut out external ebjects, 
| yet did he thereby only increase the crowd within. How rapidly does 
the soul glance over the past, throwing into the compass of a momen: 
the events of many years, yet giving to each its clear identity and its full 
details ! 

Now arose to his admiring, yet heart-stricken recollection, the brave 
and unconquered Harold, the people’s choice, their native prince, who 
nobly perished in the field ef Hastings. Now appeared to his distcacted 
view the Saxon earls, Edwin, Morcar, and Waltheof, the defenders of 
Saxon liberty, who had so severely suffered by his fury and his injustice 
I'he wholesale robberies which he had perpetrated upon a brave but 
helpless people, in order to satisfy the extortionate demands of his own 
followers, now gnawed upon his heart, and the tortures thence derived 
were farther augmented by the reflection that even they to whom he had 
given so much, turned traitors when were was no mere to give. How 
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aid his heart echo to the “ curses, not loud, but deep,” which from every 
nook of England heaped their weight upon bis head, for lands abstract- 
ed, for towns made desolate, for freemen made serfs, for the degradation 
with insult added thereto under which a whole nation groaned incessantly. 

As his memory glanced over the once fair plains and fertile districts of 
England, how did his heart recoil at the devastation from Humber to 
Tyne, and nearly from sea to sea; three thousand square miles laid bare, 
the inhabitants of which, after enduring famine and misery in their most 


frightful forms, were finally obliged to prey, as brigands and as pirates, | 


upon their own countrymen and fellow-sufferers, urged by that most des- 
perate and goading of 


thence he turns to the south, and what meets he there? The New Fo- | 


rest! Not po mtn desolated through the fury of the soldier, but 
turned into a wil 3 for the mere gratification of his pleasure. Thir- 
ty miles in extent in each direction does.the barbarian lay waste that he 
may in solitude or with his satellites enjoy the sports of the chase ; thirty 
churches are demolished, the priests and the people driven forth like 


brute beasts, that the fqur-footed beasts might have the larger range; | 


and however pressing the hunger of a man, the killing ef a buck was at 
the cost of sight or perhaps of life to himself. . 
Has memory yet run over all her maddening relations? Alas, no! 


Her list is inexhaustible. A direful minister of his tyranny and extor- | 


tion is now conjured up. Hugo, his Earl of Chester,—too appropriately 
surnamed the Wolf—together with his inhuman satellites, proclaim mere 
cruelty and oppression in the west; mercenary troops from abroad 
breught to coerce the unhappy natives, at whose cost they are fed and 
maintained ; the tax, odious above all other, of the Danegelt, revived 
and insisted upon, from wretches who a the necessaries of 
life; the native priesthood cast forth, deprived of their sacred functions, 
and suffered to starve or to gather a precarious subsistence from the 
piety of their bereaved and heart-broken countrymen; the shrines of the 
national saints disinterred and exposed ; their very language condemned 
to obloquy and disuse, and the utrerers made the butts of insolent mirth, 
or the subjects of Norman scorn. All these and the victims of thou- 
sands, ay, of numberless other oppressions, as with one voice and with 
myriads of uplifted hands, confound his senses, and make him writhe 
with tortures inexpressible. _ : 
Whilst thus he feels the first pangs of retributive justice, and rolls bis 
eyes about distractingly, his glances fall upon his sons who hover round his 
bed. Does this sight bring consolation te his heart? No, not even this! He 
sees on one side Rufus, more rapacious, more blasphemous, more false 
than himself; rebellious in nature, treacherous, and remorseless in evil, yet 
to whom—obdurate and inexorable father that he is—he bequeaths the 
crown of England, in preference to the claim of his eldest but equally 
rebellious son, Robert. On the other side, he sees Henry, his youngest 


son, cold, por wise, and sagacious, but utterly without one spark | 


of affection for his dying parent. Nature can no more, and amidst the 
mighty conflict of his feelings, and sufferings, he faints. : 
And these are the trophies of William, the Conqueror! “To this 
complexion he must come at last!” No solace from without, no hope 
from within! a mightier conqueror than he, is close upon him, and he 


finds, indeed, that ‘all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Recovering | 


for a space, he hastily endeavors to make atonement, by trifling restitu- 
tions, which cost him little or nothing, and which yield him no relief.— 
He orders money to be sent to be employed in rebuilding the churches 
of Mantes, the devastation of which had placed him in this fearful con- 
dition; he sends alms to the convents and to the suffering poor in Eng- 
land, in the vain hope that the works of the moment may atone for the 
sins of years; he releases many of bis Saxon prisoners of distinction, 
but all this brings no real balm to his soul; and he dies! 

And now, perhaps, that the spirit has passed to the judgment, the 
frail tenement in which it had lodged, will be honored with worldly pomp, 
and gorgeous display, in its way to the last abode of mortality. No, the 
strongest lesson to human vanity and fancied greatness, is yet to be read! 
Rufus has hastened across the sea to receive his succession; Henry, with 
equal haste, has gone to seize his bequest of money ; the attendants have 
poured in, and have ransacked every hole and corner to possess them- 
selves of the clothes, arms, jewels, moveables, which so lately were the 





property of the conqueror; and the body of the King, stripped | 
literally naked, lies neglected for two whole days upon sume deal | 
boards. The people of the neighborhood for a time are in amazement, | 


dread, and confusion; but at length awake to some sense of their disor- 
der. A poor peasant of Normandy, takes upon himself the expense of 
the funeral obsequies of his monarch, and William, unattended by one of 
his own house or family, without one to grieve for him, is taken to Caen 
for interment. 


His body has arrived at its resting-place, and the indignities to which 


it had been subjected are at an end. Not yet! Even here is one more 
lesson to mortal greatness. At the place of sepulture, a man stands 
forth, and forbids the ceremony until the price of the ground be paid to 
him, the lawful owner, who had been unjustly despoiled of it by the de- 
ceased. A post mortem retribution is made and “Farewell, King !”” 





This story of facts, carries its own moral. ‘‘ He who runs may read” | 


it, and vain would be the utterance of a train of reflections here, to those 
whe cannot suggest them for themselves. But although this be one ex- 
ample of the last days of Princes, it has many a modified applicability 
to human existence in general. 
—— 
Arrectatios or Suavity.—Thcre are some who affect a want of af- 
fectation, end flatter themselves thet they are above flattery ; they are 


reasons, “ Necessitas non habet legme.” From | 





proud of being thought extremely humble, and would go round the world 
to area who them capable of revenge ; they are 80 sa- 
tisfied with the suavity of their own temper that they would quarrel with 
their dearest benefactor only for doubting it. And yet so very blind are 
all their acquaintance to these their numerous qualifications and merits, 
that the possessors of them invariably discover, when it is too late, that 
they have lived in the world without a single friend, and are about to 
leave it without a single mourner.—Lacon. 
i 
| “Fatrine w Love.”—This expression has done an incalculable 


, amount of mischief in the world by conveying an idea that it is a thing 

which cannot be resisted, and which must be given way to, either with 
or without reason. Persons are said to have fallen in love, precisely as 
they would be said to have fallen into a fever or an ague-fit, and the 
| worst of this mode of expression is, that amongst young people, it has 

lod to a general yielding up of the heart to the first impression, as if it 
possessed of itself no power of resistance. It is from general notions 
such as these, that the idea, and the name of love have been vulgarized 
and degraded: and in connection with this degradation, a flood of evil 
has poured in upon that Eden of woman’s life, where the virtues of her 
domestic character are exercised. What, then, is love in its highest, 
holiest character? It is woman’s all—her wealth, her power, her very 
being. Man, let him love as he may, has ever an existence distinct from 
that of his affections. He has his worldly interests, his public character, 
his ambition, his competition with other men—but woman centres all in 
| that one feeling, and 

“In that she lives, or else she has no life.” 

In woman’s love is mingled the trusty dependence of a child, for she 
ever looks up to a man as her protector, and her guide ; the frankness, 
the social feeling, and the tenderness of a sister—for is not man her 
friend? the solicitude, the anxiety, the careful watching of the mother— 
for would she not suffer to preserve him from harm? Such is love in a 
noble mind, and especially in its first commencement, when it is almost 
invariably clovaieds tad pure, trusting, and disinterested. Indeed, the 
woman who could mingle low views ard selfish calculations with her first 
| attachment, would scarcely be worthy of the name. 

a 


Process or Smoking Ortum.—The Chinese opium smoker has a tra 
about ten inches by six, made of some fancy wood, on which is pl 
two small lamps, generally three ivory boxes containing the drug, a silver 
or steel needle six inches long, pointed at one end and barbed at the 
other. The smoker, assuming a recumbent position, with the head ele- 
vated by himself or by a servant, if he can afford one to do it for him, at- 
| taches to the fine end of the needle a very small quantity of opium, and, 
| holding it to the lamps, reduces it fo the proper state for inhaling ; then 

applying it with a circular motion at the incision in the bowl, he draws 
| the paper through the pipe by the action of his lungs, as in smoking the 
hookah. ‘Two or three whiffs are all a pipe furnishes; one or two of 
which are sufficient for anovice; while an old stager will smoke for two 
or three hours without being affected. The opium when purchased from 
| the importer passes through a refining process, and frequently is mixed 
with some kind of conserve.—Bingham's Expedition to China. 
—_— 

Tue Purrosopner’s Stoxe.—Mahomet Bey, king of Tunis, was de- 
threned by his subjects ; but having the reputation of the philosopher's 
stone, he was restored by the A Algiers, upon promising to com- 
municate the secret to him. Mahomet, with pomp and solemnity sent a 
plough, intimating that agriculture is the strength of the kingdom, and 


that the only philosopher's stone is a good crop, which may be easily 
converted into gold. 


— 

CatcuLate.—Etymologists derive the words calculate and calcula- 
tion from calculous, the Latin term for a pebble-stone ; since these were 
used by the ancients in half-civilized countries for their arithmetical com- 
putations. 


—— 
CUPID AND DEATH. 


BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 

Young Cupid, one morning, with quiver well stored, 
Fluttered forth, upon wickedness bent ; 

Right and left his insidious love- messengers poured, 

Aud hearts by the hundred were shamefully scored 
To the mischievous archer’s content. 


’Till at length he encountered King Death on his way, 
Whose arrows more fatally flew. 

In vain did the emulous urchin display 

All his arts; his companion still carried the day, 
For his shafts were like destiny, true. 


Boy-Cupid, enraged at the other’s success, 
| Sa cousin Mercury’s aid ; 

Who, having for mischief a talent no less, 

Changed their quivers so Eeatly that neither ¢ wuld guess 
Such complete transformation were made. 


The result up to this very day you may see, 

For when very old folk feel love’s smart, 
Cupid’s arrow by Death surely wielded must be. 
And when youth in its loveliness sinks to decay, 
Death’s quiver doth furnish the dart. 
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GREAT LABOR ESSENTIAL TO GREAT 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 


BY REV. WM. B. SPRAGUE, D. D. 


No man ever makes great moral attainments without a corresponding 
degree of labor. 
much of goud nature and even generosity, without any effort whatever ; 
because theee great qualities ae to many a man’s original constitu- 
tion; and to exercise them is not to resist a current, but to fall ia with 
it. But when I speak of moral attainments, I refer especially to the 
power of self-control, and to its exercise in accordance with the great 
principles of reason and righteousness ;—to the reduction of the various 
passions to their proper places, and the keeping of all our moral powers 
ready fer healthy and vigorous action. And this I venture to say, is 
what no man ever gained withoyt diligent and untiring efforts. Such a 
character, for instance, 1s that of Washington, could have been the re- 
sult of nothing but the most patient and vigorous self-discipline. Wash- 
ington, if history has given a fair report, while he was great in all the 
elements of his nature, was a man of like passions with tnose who have 
the strongest: and if he had “or up under the mastery of those passions, 
and they had been suffered always to tyrannize over him, how much 
would it have abated our admiration of him, even as a con , that 
he had enemies in his own bosom that were stronger than he! But it 
was with his foes within that he began to fight first; and the victory 
which he gained over them was the preparation for other victories ;--the 
great seeret of his success and of his glory. He had indeed great phy- 
sical courage, which was born with him, but he had also a moral cou- 
rage that imparted to his character a yet brighter attraction, of which 
he was to a great extent himself the author. He was cool and thought- 
ful in the time of danger. He ventured on no rash experiments. He 
loved his country better than his life. The shocks of adversity never dia- 
heartened him, and the furnace of prosperity singed net a hair of his 
head. He was the patron of all that was good and useful. He was 
generous to his race,—great in every thing; so that even the nation which 
he vanquished lave erected monuments to his glory. But I repeat, that 
character, even with the material which the God of Nature originally 
supplied, could have been the result of no superficial effort: it was a si- 
lent but yet a laborious process, by which it rose and towered into such 
unparalleled magnificence. And what was true of Washington has been 


| lightful association formed in his mind with labor—steady 


There may indeed be great physical courage, and | 


true of every other great man: he has been long active in moulding the | 


elements of his own moral nature. 

And surely it is no wonder that men must struggle hard for great mo- 
ral attainment, when we consider the circumstances in which they 
are to be made. Account for the fact as you may, there is a moral disor- 
der that has seized upon human nature; the effect of which is, that while 
the conscience points out one way, the passions often draw with tremen- 
dous power the other; and there is always reason to fear that the pas- 
sions will get the better in every conflict. In addition to this, the atmos 
phere, that we breathe is full of noxious ingredients: the theatre in which 
‘we move is a mere show-box of temptations; and there are influences 


without co-operations with the influences within, to impart tous a mean | 


er sensual, or grovelling character. 
who will become murally great, who will rise far towards the perfection 
of his nature in such adverse circumstances, must make up his mind to 
labor for it. Is it not a self-evident truth, that no indolent man can be 
truly great—not great even in goodness? 


Is it not obvious, then, that the man | 


If nothing great is accomplished without labor, hen every one should | 


be particular in respect to the object toward which his labor is directed ; 
for labor is teo valuable to be thrown away on unimportant objects. 
There are those indeed who are industrious in doing positive and ac- 
knowledged evil; who task their powers, and noble powers too, to the 
utmost, in endeavoring to poison the fountains of moral influence, and 
carry a blight to every rising plant of virtue. But there is another class 
who exhaust their efforts upon objects of an indifferent character; who 
are always busy, without being busy to any important purpose; and the 


only chasm which their removal from the world occasions, is to be | . , . ’ x 
| known to cause inflammation of the interior of the nostrils. 


found in the empty space which their bodies had been accustomed to fill. 
Let no man then, think it enough that he is active, unless his activity is 
directed ina suitable channel. If you will act with the greatest wis- 
dom, you will endeavor to compass the double object of cultivating and 
exalting your own intellectual and moral nature, and rendering the best 
service to your generation and to posterity. This is an object that will 
abundantly reward your labors, both in this world and in the next. But 
the idea of living merely to amuse your fellow-men, is utterly unworthy 
of a rational creature. There are multitudes who spend their whole 
lives in provoking a vulgar laugh. But I would respect 2 man just about 
as much, who should sit at the corners of the streets from morning till 
night to amuse the passers by with many songs. Man was made for a no- 
ble service ; and he degrades his nature by wasting his energies upon 
nothing. 

If nothing great is accomplished without labor, then every mind should 
be trained to labor, from the earliest development of its faculties. It is 
a serious defect in the matter of education, as it is generally conducted, 
that the training of the mind to a habit of activity is not commenced 
early enough; and that not unfrequently there is an adverse habit form- 
ed during the years of childhood and youth, which, in after life, is never 
effectually overcome. I would say, let every young man especially, under 
a high sense of his obligation to answer the great purpose of his exist- 
ence, resist every temptation to indolence, and look for happiness only 
in a course of vigorous and well directed activity. Let these be a de- 
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and perse- 
vering labor. Let him avail himself of all the rational helps which are 
within his reach, to aid in the culture of his powers, and in the prosecu- 
tion of all the great and good ends to which he is devoted. I say again, 
you cannot sufficiently realize the importance of forming this habit early. 
Indolence in youth is the harbinger of a career marked by ignorance and 
uselessness, not to say folly and crime. Diligence in youth directed to 
worthy and important ends, is the pledge of a useful life, a dignified cha- 
racter and honored graves. 

There is a large class of young men, who are engaged in some laborious 
worldly occupation, upon whom that part of the original course is lite 
rally visited, by which man was doomed to get his bread by the sweat of 
his brow: and it too often happens, that young men of this description 
resign themselves to an inexcusable degree of ignorance, from an erro- 
neous impression that their condition in life forbids the extensive culture 
of their intellectual powers. But in this they offend against their high 
destiny as rational and immortal beings. Be it so that they must labor 
with their hands; yet, sometimes surely, this kind of labor must be in- 
termitted, and then let the claims of the mind be recognized and met.— 
Some part of every day should be sacred even with the mechanic and the 
farmer, to high purposes of intellectual improvement; and this I have 
no doubt, would always be found practicable in the adoption of syste- 
matic arrangement and rigid economy. More than this,—whenthe mind 
has once been trained to a habit of reflection, it will be found that the 
head and the hands can be put in requisition at the same time; and that 
while the artizan is turning his wheel or blowing his bellows, he can also 
be framing an argument or solving a problem. And there are many 
cases in which intellectual and manual labor may go hand in hand: and 
this is especially true in mechanics; when the principle which the 
mind 1evolves, and the work which the hands perform, mutually illus- 
trate and adjust each other. We need cultivated men in every depart- 
ment of life;—cultivated farmers and artizans, as well as lawyers, phy- 
sicians and ministers; but it not unfrequently happens that an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, even when combined with the humblest occupation, 
gradually elevates the individual to higher and yet higher employments, 
till he whe has passed his childhood in learning to make shoes or set 
types, occupies before he comes to his grave, some of the highest sta- 
tions of dignity and influence. What an example of the effect of early 
and persevering labors was Lemuel Haynes! though he came into the 
world with the disadvantage of having a dark skin, and at a period too 
when a dark skin had much fewer attractions than it now has; yet so 
inextinguishable was his desire for knowledge, that he would gain it 
though he had no better light than the light of a kitchen fire; and that 
man’s labor had its reward; for he rose to respectability and usefulness ; 
and he edified us by lis conversation and his preaching; and even as an 
intellectual man, he has left a name that is fragrant throughout the com- 
munity. Let no young man, then, find an apology, even in the most ad- 
verse circumstances, for neglecting the culture of his mind; for thereare 
no obstacles which will not disappear before a vigorous and persevering 


application — The Indicator. 


To Cone Hysrerics, and Faintine Firs.—Hysterics, may in all 
cases be left to domestic attendance. All tight articles of dress should 
be loosened or removed, and the patient be prevented injuring the head, 
or biting the tongue, the latter by putting a folded napkin between the 
yeeth. Towels soaked in cold water should be applied to the head, or 
cold water thrown in the face. All attempts to pacify the person in the 
paroxysm are likely to prove beneficial. In Germany, a simple domestic 
remedy is common for hysterics, viz: finely-ground caraway-seeds, with a 
little ginger and salt, spread upon bread-and butter, and eaten every day, 
especially in the morning, and at night, going to 

FAinTING requires the person to be laid upon a sofa or bed, the neck 
and chest to be exposed to cool air, cold water thrown over the face, and 
the hands bathed in vinegar and water. The temples may be rubbed 
with wther or eau de Cologne; but the common practice of thrusting 
strong ammonia beneath the nostrils should be moderated, as it has been 
As soon as 
consciousness returns, a little weak wine, or brandy and water, or from 
ten to twen’y drops of sal volatile or wether in a glass of water. should be 
given. If fainting continue for a Jong time, and all endeavors to arouse 
the patient fail, medical advice should be sought. 

When a child is seized with a fit, and hot water for a bath may not he 
at hand, or other assistance immediately procurable, cut a large onion in 
two, and rub it up and down the back-bone. 

-— ———— — 
Pursutt or KNowLevGe unDER Dirricu.ties.—A curious catalogue 


| might be made of the shifts to which ingenious students in different de- 


partments of art have resorted, when they have wanted the proper in- 
struments, for carrying on their enquiries and experiments. Ferguson 
observed the places of the stars by means of a thread with a few beads 
strung on it; and Tycho Brahe did the same thing with a pair of com- 
passes. The self-taught American philespher, Rittenhouse, being, when 
a young man, employed as an agricultural laborer, used todraw geome- 
trical diagrams on his plough, and studied them as he turned up the fur- 
row. A bitof coal or stick burned at the end, has often been the young 
painter's first pencil; while the smoothest and whitest wall he could 
find supplied the place of a canvass. Such, for example, were the com 
mencing essays of the first Tuscan artist, Andrea del Castagno; and the 
famous Salvator Rosa first displayed his genius for design in the same 
manner. 
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Aw Arrouan Execution.—The following description of the execu- 
tion of two Affghan criminals is given by an English officer :—At 4 little 
before sunset three horse artillery guns were drawn out, and presently 
the three criminals were brought to the ground, led by an old man with a 
long beard, stained of an orange color, and wearing a long conical red 
cap, garnished with four ndicular rows of black horns, pointing out 
horizontally. After hey kod ensed a while, another functionary came in 
a different shaped cap, also red, the form of a crab’s claw, with a black 
horn stretching out on either side, and asked if all was ready. “ All 
ready,” was the reply, whereupon the said functionory went to make his 
report to the Schah, whose sera purda, or pavilion tent, was not above 
ene hundred yards from the place. In ten minutes he returned, and 
repeated the order to aon to execution. The three men were then 
tied with ropes to the guns, their back» against the muzzle. The rope, 
fastened to one of the spokes of the wheel, passed with a knot round the 
arms, ever the muzzle of the gun, round the other arm, and then the 
spoke of the opposite wheel, which kept the body fixed. The prison- 
ers, with their wrists tied together, kept crying incessantly, ‘‘ There is 
no God but God, and Mahomet is the prophet of God!” Just as every- 
thing was ready, the prisoner in the middle was let loose, having been 
pardoned by the Schah, and the noise made the other two turn their 


heads. At that instant the priming was fired, and the explosion took | 


place. I could only see the body nearest me for the thick clouds of 
smoke. One arm and shoulder blade was driven perpendicularly up- 
wards, at least one hundred feet; the other arm and part ef the y 
were found right forward, thirty yards off, with the hand torn away.— 
The explosion produced a shower of blood, and small particles of flesh. 
On going to the gun, I found the head separate, as if it had been pur- 
posely severed from the body, and lying between the wheels ; close to it 
were the lower limbs, trunkless, upturned on the ground, with part of the 
intestines twisted round one leg. The criminal was a man of muscular 
form, and about twenty-five years of age. The other, with felon mark- 
ed on his countenance, could not have been more than nineteen. His 
head and legs also fell under the gun. Neither of the miserable wretch- 
es betrayed any emotion, or spoke a word, more than declaring that they 
were innocent, and repeating the ejaculation, “J.a Illak Lililah Maho- 
med Rusrool Illah !’’ till they were blown to atoms. 
a 
Sincutar Prepce.—A young woman went into a pawnbroker’s es- 
tablishment at Philadelphia, the other day with a basket containing a 
quantity of china, which she wished to pledge with ‘‘ mine unele,’’ for 
two dollars. After examining the contents of the basket, he gravely 
stated he could only advance the halfof that sum. In reply to his state- 
ment she said she was a servant, and that the articles were the property 
of her mistress, whom she would require to consult before taking the 
money. She therefore left the office for that purpose, and in a short 
time returned with the basket, saying that her mistress would take what 
was offered. The pawnbroker again glanced into the depository of the 
recious ware, and saw that it apparently contained the same goods that 
fe formerly examined. The cash was then paid to the woman, who im- 
mediately left the shop, and the case was then carefully set aside. Ina 
short time afterwards a feeble cry was heard by the broker issuing from 


the basket which he again examined, and in which, tohis utter astonish- 


ment, he found a fine child carefully wrapped up in flannel, and over 
which a slight covering of china had been ingeniously placed for the pur- 
pose of deception. The pawnbroker, it is eaid, applied to the authori- 
ties for a nurse to the liule pledge, but was told, that like other pledges 
he was bound to keep it for 12 months ; and if not redeemed at the end 
of that time to bring it to the hammer, like other pawned property. 


——— 

Jistics 1x THE TIME oF Henny II1.—It happened upon a time that 
a young man passing through a little town called Trumpeton, when a 
yelping cur barked at his heels, and he took up a stone to drive the dog 
away ! by some accident, the stone, in its rebound, killed a hen belonging 
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to a certain hag, who seeing it fall set up a loud howl, and gathered | 


many of the neighbors round her. The youth humbly protested that the 
hen had been killed by accident, offering to pay double its value, and to 
make farther compensation fur its involuntary offence ; but the woman, 
bent on revenge, obstinately refused his proffers. A servant of William 
de Valence, uterine brother of the King, elated by the pride of serving so 
great a lord, seized the serf who had killed the hen, and threw him, 
loaded with chains, into a loathsome dungeon. The young man’s suffer- 
ings were so great that he died in a few days; his body was thrown 
out upon the dunghill, but after some time was consigned to the grave. 
It happened three days after, William de Busseya, seneschal of William 
de Valence, passed that way, and hearing what had been done, ordered 
the putrid body to be dug up, and suspended from a gibbet; and all 
these things were done without any form of tria!, though, had they been 
done judicially, they would still have been unparalelled cruelty. — Chron- 
icle of the Barons’ Wars. 


———— 


Picmy Avromata.—A curious exhibition is now open to the public at 
Cologne. It consists of a number of very minute objects, made by a Mr. 
Debeerske. Amongst these may be seen in half a nut, a dranught- board 
and other objects, 36 in number, amongst which are a pair of scissors, and 
a penknife with two blades, which open and shut. In a whole nut, a cage 
containing a canary, which opens its bill, claps its wings, and imitates 
perfectly the warblings of that bird. In an almond-shell, a Dutch wind- 
mill for cutting wood which, at each representation, does actually 


, and discovered Russia, an immense kingdom, the very existence y 


cut a pieceof wood. In an egg-shell, an apartment magnificently car- 
ted, in which is a lady who opens a piano-forte and plays two airs ; 
hind these is a marble chimney-piece with a bronze time-piece, repre- 
senting Napoleon on horseback. In a walnut, an elegant cafe with all * 
its accessories—a lady is at the counter, and two gentlemen alternately 
play a game at billiards. In an orange, a steamboat which executes 
all the movements of a real vessel ; and in an egg an automation, which 
replies in writing to the questions that are put, sketches drawings, adds 
up 8 sum almost as quick as the numbers are given, and presents the total 
in writing. All these objects are in gold, silver, and steel, wonderfully 


executed, notwithstanding their extreme smallness, they are perfectly dis- 
tinguishable to the naked eye. 





Sincutar Law Svit.—A late French paper relates the following :— 
On the 20th instant, a highly — citizen of Nantes who was su 
posed to be dead, was placed in his coffin fur interment, but he suddenly 
gave signs of life on hearing the De profundis chanted, having been 
simply in a trance, and finally recovered. This happy recovery is about 
to give birth, says a Nantes journal, te a law suit of a singular charac- 
ter; for the ex-deceased, after having received the sincere felicitations 
of his friends, and the extra-sincere ones of his heirs, has been presented 
by the cure who superintended the funeral ceremony with a demand for 
219 francs for the expenses of the funeral. The resuscitated gentleman, 
considering it rather hard to pay such a sum for a funeral which did not 
take place, refused to honor the cure’s bill, on the ground that he had 
not been buried, and that if the cure thought he had, he had better apply 
to those who had commanded the ceremony. The cure, on the other 
hand, declares that if the interment had not taken place, it was not his 
fault; and that, therefore, as he had prepared all matters necessary for 


its proper execution, he should persist in his demand. So the matter 
rests at present. 


——— 

Reasons ror Learnsina to Sinc.—The celebrated Wm. Byre, the 
author of “ Non nobis Domine,” gave the following very forcible reasons 
for learning to sing, in a scarce work, published in 1598, entitled, 
‘« Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs of Sadness and Pietie:” First. Iisa 
knowledge easilie taught, and quickly learned, when there is a good 
master and an apt scholar. Secondly. The exercise of singing is de. 
lightful to nature, and good to preserve the healthef man. Thirdly. It 
doth strengthen all parts of the heart, and doth open the pipes. Fourthly. 
It is a singular good remedie for a stuttering and stammering in the 
speech. Fifthly. It is the best means to preserve a perfect pronuncia- 
tion, and te ea good orator. Sixthly. It is the only way to know 
when Nature hath bestowed a good voice; which gift is so rare that there 
is not one amongst a thousand that hath it; and in many. that excellent 
gift.is lost, because they want an act to express nature, Seventhly.— 
There is not any music of instruments whatsoever, comparable to that 
which is made of men’s voices, when the voices are good, and the same 
well sorted and ordered. Eighthly. The better the voice is, the meeter 
it is to honor and serve Ged therewith ; and the voice of man is chiefly 
to be employed to that end. 


rr 
First Discovery or Russia.—The reign of Edward the VIth may be 
dated at the commencement of British commercial enterprise. Animat- 
ed by the example and splendid success of the Portuguese, a body of 
merchants in London formed themselves into a company “ for the dis- 
covery of lands and countries unknown.” The East was the object to 
which their eyes were directed; but, as they were not yet prepared to 
dispute with Portugal the navigation of the Indian seas, their hopes 
were placed in being able to effect a passage round the north of Asia; 
the extent and boundaries of which were then very imperfectly under- 
stood. Their first enterprise led to the tragical catastrophe of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, who with his crew were enclosed in the ice on the coast of 
Lapland, and perished ; but Chancellor, his companion, proceeding un- 
der happier auspices, entered the Bay of St. Nicholas (the White 
which was then unknown in Europe.—Murray’s History of Asia. . 
ae 


BenevoLence.—A benevolert man estimates others by the degree in 
which he can make them happy ; a selfish man, by the degree in which he 
can make them subservient to his owninterest. To estimate human be- 
ings merely or chietly by their intrinsic merits, and to act towards them 
on pee) mp is a proud pretension; but evidently inconsistent with 
the condition of human nature. It would be natural in mere spectators, 
but not in those who are themselves engaged in the race of life. The 
evident effect of it is, after all, to cheat curselves. When we suppose that 
we are estimating others on principles of severe justice, we may be giving 
judgment on them, under the influence of dislike, disgust, or anger. 

——— aa 


Suppex Deatn or a Baipe.—At Toronto, the following melancho- 
ly occurrence took place last week. Mr. James Taylor and Amanda 
ntchett were tu have been married on Wednesday, in St. Philip’s 


| Church. The bride was dressed for the occasion in white satin, and en- 


tered a coach with her friends to proceed to the church. While on her 
way there she was suddenly sei with a fit, and although she was im- 


| mediately taken home, and medical assistance rendered, she never ral- 


lied, and died in an hour or two afterwards, in her bridal dress. The 


poignancy of grief of the wedding party may be conceived from this sud 
den visitation of Providence. 





BROTHER JONATH AN. 


Tue Paize Ficuters.—The trial of Sullivan, McCleester, and Ken- 
| sett, for manslaughter, at Westchester, was concluded on Saturday, and 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1842, | resulted ina verdict of guilty, as we predicted last week. 
> sete = = —— The surviving principal of this fatal fight, Litiy, is now in England, 


MONEY AND TRADE. ye ‘ . ‘ 

The complaints of stagnation in business increase. At present we | having onges lo che Gonsge Waskiagwen poebes ohip, in settee ar- 
Tee rived in Liverpool on the 30th October. On the same day, as is learned 
are literally reduced to hard money currency, and credit is almost un- by © privase Dettbe, Lilly wel sirvissbd Or tis Galas of LA 

known—a consequent depreciation in prices of all commodities is fatal | aioe denn. me fet opeiby Werpere—pat ne 
to debtors, and not remunerating even to those whe are free from debt. 
In thie city, money is superabundant. The Banks find little'demand for gummi le 
discounts, and as these institutions do not, like the Bank of England, Tur Mary Rocers Case.—What has become of the recent “ myste- 
lower the rate of interest when the demand for money is small, they | rious developments” in this famous case? We had thought that the 
tempt no customers. The improvement in the stocks of the interest | «reading public” were of a certainty to be treated to an extra dose of the 
paying States still continues, avd as all the stocks offered are taken at | horrible on this occasion. Nothing has happened for a long time which 
ful) prices, for investment, rates will probably yet advance still farther. | promised fairer for the reasonable hopes and expectations of those who 


Foreign Exchanges are dull, at a slight decline in rates: good City Bills | delight in such choice intellectual food; and we fear that the sudden 
offered at 64 @ 84 on London, and 5,424 @ 45 on France. 


New York: 


—= 


| there was nodemand made by the American Secretary of State, under the 
| late treaty, the authorities could not detain him in custody. 


The sales of stocks belonging to the State of Pennsylvania, has been 
postponed to the 1st March, all that was offered on the 23d inst. having 
been bought in by the State; and unless the law restricting the prices to 
the rates of 1841 is repealed, nothing can be done, as the present rates 
are far below the limits. The stocks of this State have fallen consider- 
ably. State 6’s sold yesterday in Philadelphiqat 42 per cent., and 35 is 
the best bid for 5 per cents. 

The interest due 1st of January next on the Ohio Loans, is stated to be 
already provided for, without borrowing; and the Auditor states that he 
anticipates no difficulty in meeting promptly all future demands. 

The Cotton market is inactive—prices remasn as before. | 

The North River is now closed to Hudson, consequently holders of 
Cana) Flour are very firm, as no more can be expected to arrive of any 
account. Genesee fluur is fiem at $5, with some sales, and George- 
town at 4,87); Brandywine is held at $5, with some sales. Common 
Southern Flour is $4,50a75. A parcel of fair wheat was sold at 95 
ete. 2000 bus. Northern Rye sold at 62cts. to a distiller, and 1500 bas. 
N. Orleans Corn at 504 cts, wt. Northern Corn is held at 53 @ 55 cts. 
for old, and 42 a 45 for new, S6iba. There have been considerable sales | 
of Western Feathers at 25a27c.. There have been but few sales of | 
Codfish or Mackerel this week, and they have been at $1,874 and $8, 
$6 and $4. Bunch Raisins are selling at 157 a 160c. box. Marseilles | 
paper shelled Almonds brought 22c; soft shell, 10ga@ li}. There 
have been further sales of Hops for export at 104 a llkc. Coffee 
and Molasses remain dull. Sugars are also dull, but the stock of hhds. 
is quite small, in few hands, and held firmly. Good fair N. Orleans, 
new crop sells at6c. Tallow continues to be shipped as fast as it comes | 
to market,-at 3283. Pig Lead is worth $3,30 a 35 per 100lbs. 


I 





Naval Dry-Dock.—Whoever has seen our largest merchant ships 
undergoing repairs upon the floating dry-dock at the foot of Kutger’s 
street, and observed the easy, and convevient manner in which vessels 
are raised high and dry upon it, cannot hesitate a moment in preferring 
this plan to any other heretofore introduced, and pronouncing it far better 
for the use of our Navy, than the old-fashioned excavated stone-dock.— 
One reason alone, and there are many others, is sufficient for this prefer- 
ence; a dry dock upon the new plan, costing only about one quarter, or | 
one third as much as a stone dock, in the first place, is capable of per- 
forming twice as much work as the latter, being easily and instantly 
divisible, by its sectional arrangement, into two separate and independent 
docks, to raise two large ships at the same time. As the floating-dock | 
is made of timber, some have supposed it would not Jast many years; 
but as at least seven eights of the structure is constantly under water, 
it must be imperishable. Government will do well to look to this mat- | 
ter thoroughly, as we are satisfied, that by availing itself of the improve- 


ment, it will save a useless expenditure of a vast deal of money. 
ie 
More or tut Wess Dvet.—The Delaware State Journal of Tues- | 


day says that the Grand Jury of New Castle County have found true bills | 
against Col. Webb, Mr. Marshall, and their associetes, for a violation of | 


the laws of Delaware in relation to Duelling. 


ene eT 
A species of manure called Guano, has of late been imported into Eng- | 


It is said tobe | 


land in large quaatities from the coast of Peru or Chili. 
an excellent article, and bids fair to supersede every other species of 
manure, on account of its comparative cheapness. 


| Charles Bagot, is incorrect. 


| him. 
| his manner before he committed the deed, which was remarked by all 
| the passengers. 


suppression of such an excellent subject matter of this popular species of 
excitement must involve the most direful consequences to all and sundry 
of the gossip tribe. Seriously, however, eas there any thing in the re- 
ports and inuendoes which flew about town a few days ago in regard to 
the Mary Rogers case; or were they, in fact, the sublime effort of some 
ambitious penny-a-liner, determined on a bold push for immortality? 
This is certainly a very important query ! 


———a—_— 
Asotuer Cextury Piant tn BLoom.—A letter from a Welsh gen- 


| Ueman at Ruthin states that the writer saw the great American aloe 


in full bloom at Bodelyddan (a town in Wales) on the 18th of October. 
The flower stem ia described as 18 feet high, and as thick asa man’s 
arm. Near the top it had 24 branches, or flower stems, and at the end 
of each branch was a bunch of 50 to 60 flowers, from which the purest 


| honey exuded, Upon slightly shaking the main stem the honey fell in a 
| shower as clear as spring water. 


This is undoubtedly a more perfect 
specimen than the Van Rensellaer Plant recently exhibited at Thorburn’s, 


and from the exhibition of which the Managers of the Orphan Asylum 
| have realized upwards of two thousand dollars. 


——— a 

From Canapa.—The rumored death of the Governor General, Sir 
He had been very low with an affection of 
the heart, but was getting well. Another shock of an earthquake had 
been felt at Montreal and Three Rivers. A large quantity of tea, tobac- 


| co and shoes were seized at St. J ohns, N. B., last Tuesday. They were 
| imported in tierces of rice from Boston. 
' tou, Nova Scotia, is said to be strewed with wrecks. 


The coast from Canso to Pic- 


——— 
PUNisHMENT For ADULTERY 1n Matng.—On Monday the following 
persons were sentenced at Portland, who had been found guilty of adul- 


| tery: Edward Blackstone, of Portland, four years in the state prison. 


James Walker, Jun. of Poland, two years in the state prison. Mary 
Ann Dennis, of Portland, and Polly Cookson, of Poland, each ten 


| months in the county’s house of correction. 


——— 
Mysterious Sutcrpe.—Last Saturday afternoon, a well dressed indi- 


vidual, with sandy hair, apparently 40 to 45 years of age, deliberately 


| walked over the chain on the South ferry boat, and plunged into the 


water. The boat was stopped immediately, but no more was seen of 


The inmates of the boat state there was something peculiar about 


—————— 

Aut ror Love.—Francis Jackson, a very sensitive young gentleman 
of Gardner, Mass. shot three bullets through his heart last week, because 
his lady love rejected his cuit. Jackson had previously threatened to 
blow out his brains on account of the young lady’s cool manner towards 
him; but it would appear that he finally decided to attack a more promi- 


| nent vital part, to effect the melancholy catastrophe. 


—$—$————_$_$___ 
JUST PUBLISHED IN AN EXTRA DOUBLE BROTHER 
JONATHAN 


The Miser’s Daughter, 


By W. Haraison Ainsworth, Esq., author of “ Jack Sheppard.” “‘ Guy Fawkes,” 
* Valentine Vox,” “ Tower of London,” &c., &c. This is one of the most start 
ling tales the author ever wrote, and the first complete American Edition is now 
published as above, at the low price of 12} cents, or ten copies for one dollar. 





